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Bright Lagoon 


Beginning a new serial of sunny Florida, 
which introduces a group of young people 





on neighboring plantations—and Kits Cronin, golden-haired mystery-girl 


HE sun poured in a warm, 
golden flood on the tallest 


and proudest royal palm in 


all Florida. Mandy Gaylord, lying on her back on the hot, 
fragrant earth, staring up into the swaying fronds high over- 
head, was sure it was the king of all royal palms; the straight- 
est, with the biggest bole, and the most luxuriant crown of 
green, way up there against the cloudless Florida sky. 


In fact, the Gaylord children had always called the tree 


‘Old King,” with affectionate respect, ever since they had 


been able to lisp the words. Now 
that they were not children any 
longer, but had reached the dignity 
of fifteen, sixteen and seventeen 
respectively, they still upheld Old 
King’s champion status, and used 
his shade as their favorite spot for 
family conclaves, in all the lovely, 
run-to-seed orange grove that had 
once been so prosperous and proud 

like Old King himself—and was 
now just a sad, commercial liabil- 
ity 





The Gaylords of Bright Lagoon 
had been a synonym for success 
and gracious hospitality in Great- 
grandfather Gaylord’s time, over a 
hundred years before. Grandfather 
Gaylord had upheld the tradition 
in his turn, and the old white tabby 
house with its red eaves and wide 
windows, its patio with Bougain- 
villea on the walls and a fountain 
in the center of the courtyard, had 
rung to the sounds of guests com- 
ing and going, and much stately 
entertainment. It had continued to 
be financially successful, too. 
Orange and grapefruit bearing the 
Bright Lagoon golden labels 
brought the highest prices in the 
market, wherever good fruit was 
recognized and sought after. 
Then Jasper Gaylord the third 
had come home, reluctantly, from 





“I'VE SOMETIMES THOUGHT I MIGHT 
MAKE QUITE A GOOD MOVIE ACTRESS,” 
SAID JOSEPHINE GAYLORD MODESTLY 


5 


years of serious historical research 


By MARGUERITE ASPINWALL in the far corners, and old cities of 


Europe, at his father’s death, and 


had assumed the reins of government. He had little sympathy 
with commercial aims and problems. His whole soul was 
wrapped up in the compiling of a stupendous history of 
knight-errantry in the Middle Ages, and the marketing of 
oranges and grapefruit left him cold and bewildered. 


For a time, the momentum of 
the former owners’ efforts carried 
things forward, under his inexperi- 
enced management. Times were 
booming, and almost anything 
sold, and sold at big prices. 

Jasper had brought a charming 
young French wife from Marti- 
nique back to Bright Lagoon with 
him, and the social life of the plan- 
tation went on for some years un- 
der her clever, ambitious direction. 
Jasper himself went back to his 
histories, and began the actual writ- 
ing of his book, leaving Bright 
Lagoon to an overseer who had 
grown old and stale at the task. 


HREE daughters were born to 

the Gaylords in the next few 
years; Josephine, bidding fair to 
turn out as French, as plump, love- 
ly and socially gifted as the mother 
she was named for ; practical, gold- 
en-haired, slim Mandy who was 
like Great-grandfather Gaylord, as 
the fine old portrait over the fire- 
place in the Fig hall could testify ; 
and Carroll, the youngest, dark- 
eyed and creamy-skinned like Jo- 
sephine, but with more of the 
Gaylord energy. 

Mrs. Jasper Gaylord died just 
before the famous Florida Bubble 
burst in the face of an astonished 
and incredulous State, and after 
that the decline of Bright Lagoon, 
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as a paying concern, was rapid and complete. 

Jasper Gaylord, immersed in his writings 
and his library, lived to all intents and pur- 
poses in the Middle Ages, and never seemed 
to notice when his income fell away by leaps and bounds. 
There was always enough to eat, the house was warm with 
Florida sunshine, and his library quiet and well stocked with 
the books he needed for his work. 


yb retinue of black servants and plantation hands who 
had manned Bright Lagoon up to the time of Mrs. Gay- 
lord’s death, gradually and unobtrusively drifted away, until 
there were only two left, an elderly couple, Uncle Eph and 
Aunt Sam. Aunt Sam’s real name, it was believed, was Sa- 
mantha, but no one could vouch for it. These faithful old ser- 
vants did the housework and cooking between them, and 
received no regular wages except their tiny cabin, the food 
they ate, the clothes they wore, and occasional small presents 
of money whenever Mandy, who managed the exchequer, 
could contrive it. 

Aunt Sam had been the nurse of the Gaylord children, and 
nothing under high heaven could have torn her away from 
Bright Lagoon, and the sight of their faces; and Uncle 
Eph did as Aunt Sam told him to, so he stayed on, too, with- 
out question. 

Mandy Gaylord, lying on her back in lazy enjoyment 
of the hot sunshine, gazing up at Old King’s waving 
fronds, was thinking about some of the problems her 
father apparently didn’t recognize, but which were 
yearly increasing in importance. In spite of her pres- 
ent state of content with the lovely, summer-like day, 
and the comfort of her position, her thoughts worried 
her, because there seemed to be no answers to the 
questions she was asking herself. 

Finally, frowning a little, she rolled over to prop 
her bright head on one elbow, and study her sisters, 
who were sprawled out in equally comfortable atti- 
tudes not far away. 

Josephine’s eyes were closed, and one rounded 
cheek, the color of warm ivory, and the tip of a rosy ear were 
all Mandy could see. The rest of her sister's face was snug- 
gled sleepily into the crook of her arm. Her hair was smooth, 
and had the sleek shine of black satin where it was drawn 
back from a demure part, to a neat little coil, low at the back 
of her neck. Josephine was the only one of the three who had 
let her hair grow. Mandy's rough, golden mop was kept 
almost as short as a boy's, though it curled as no self-re- 
specting boy would have tolerated on himself; and young 
Carroll's bob was a long one, and massed charmingly in a 
cluster of loose dark curls at the nape of her neck. 

Carroll was leaning back against Old King, reading, her 
deep blue eyes intent on the open page, her serious, childish 
mouth pouting a little, as it always did when she was in- 
terested in something. 

Mandy, tired of keeping worries to herself, had no re- 
spect for either sleep, or literature just then. She said, ‘Hi, 
there!” in a clear voice that was startlingly loud in the warm, 
drowsy stillness. 

Josephine opened one brown eye, and Carroll lifted a re- 
proachful gaze from her book. 

They both mumbled “Umm--h’m?” or something that 
sounded enough like a question to satisfy Mandy she had 
their attention. She sat up briskly, hugging her knees with 
bare, tanned arms that looked as though they had been kept 
slender and strong by plenty of outdoor exercise. 

“I was just thinking,” she announced, without preamble, 
fixing her reluctant audience with a suddenly accusing eye, 
“about the future—owr future.” 

“What a subject to bring up on a morning like this,” 
Josephine murmured, with an attempt at flippancy; but she 
looked all at once a little anxious, too. Carroll just stared, 
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inquiringly, from one sister's face to the other's, and offered 
no comment. 

Mandy continued to hug her knees. “Well, it’s getting 
harder to face, all the time, I'll grant you that,”’ she said, at 
last, slowly. ‘Don’t think it’s any treat to me, to worry about 
it. But you both know the last quarter's income check was 
smaller than it's ever been, by two hundred dollars. It’s 
been shrinking steadily for three years now; and that was 
the one apparently solid asset we had to count on.” 

Josephine sighed. “What did Daddy say?” 


OTHING,” Mandy answered grimly. “He's a precious 

lamb, as we all know. But mathematics were simply 
left out of his make-up. He honestly believes the book will 
take care of everything, when it’s finally done, for the rest 
of our lives.” , 

“And won't it?” Carroll asked naively. It was probably the 
first time the occasion had ever arisen for her to doubt this 
often-heard assertion. She looked faintly astonished, and 
more interested than alarmed. 

“I don’t know,” Mandy said shortly. “But I have an idea 
that it isn’t the type of book that makes money,” she added 
with a shrewdness beyond her sixteen years. “However, that’s 
neither here nor there, for I don’t believe it's going to be 
finished for years and years—if ever. You know how he 
rewrites and revises, and adds new chapters. It’s the working 
on it he likes. He’d be lost if it ever got done.” 
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“And meantime, we're not being really educated,” Joseph- 
ine put in. “Of course we know history mighty thoroughly, 
because Daddy likes to teach it; and we've read—/ots. Books 
girls our age never've heard of, I reckon. But we don’t know 
anything practical.” 

“Nothing we can ever hope to make money by,’” Mandy 
finished for her. ““And even our poor shrinking income dies 
eventually, when Daddy—’”’ she broke off hastily, because 
the thought was too awful to be put into words. 

“We'll get married,” Carroll said. 

The other two hooted. 

“I'd like to know who to?’”” Mandy demanded with a fine 
disregard of English grammar. “Where are we going to meet 
anybody, living down here in the backwoods, and never see- 
ing anyone from one year’s end to the other, but our four 
selves, and Uncle Eph and Aunt Sam?” 


~~. 


Carroll picked up her book again, with a little shrug she 
must have inherited from her French mother. 

“There’s plenty of time to worry about that,” she defended. 

“Of course there is,” Josephine said, maternally. She and 
Mandy always felt themselves years older than Carroll. 

“Anyhow, I think it’s disgusting to shift your troubles on 
to someone you marry,” Mandy declared. ‘This is our “von 
lem. We've got to find our own way out. And I don’t know 
that I'll ever care about getting married,” she added, screwing 
up her gray eyes thoughtfully. “I'd rather go into some kind 
of business, work hard, and make enough to be quite inde- 
pendent, and keep Bright Lagoon free of debt. That's my 
dream for the future. And I think I could do it, too!” 

“T'd like to make 
money and be self- 
supporting,” Joseph- 
ine agreed. “Only | 









“, 

Ri think I'd like to be 

time. You'll be aw- 

fully lonely when you 

get old, Mandy, if 

you haven't a hus- 

band and some nice 

children growing 

up,” she pointed out 

7 ' tle air of worldly wis- 

THAT'S NOT THI dom. 

Geers Wee. cee “I can adopt some 
SAID, REDDENING id 

AS THOUGH AFRAID children if I want 

THEY MIGHT LAUGH them!" Mandy dis- 

AT HIS REMARKS posed of the loneli- 

ness with an airy 

= — sun-tanned hand. 

eS “After I’ve made 

~<s enough money to 

Sa take care of them, 

21 and give them a 

~ proper education, 

and clothes, and 

age.” She stared up into the shimmering, blue-and-golden 

light overhead. “If there were anywhere I could take a good 

business course,” she went on, a moment later, her tone 

growing brisker, ‘I think that would be the best way to 

start. I've already taught myself to type, you know, on Dad's 

old machine. A really smart secretary can work up in an of- 

fice, I've heard, if she knows her job and keeps her wits 


WY, ) married, too, some- 
i 
with an amusing lit- 
wave of one slim, 
friends of their own 
about her. I'd like that.” 


DON'T believe I'd like office work,” Josephine demurred, 

wrinkling her nicely shaped black brows. “I'd rather do 
something professional and artistic. I've sometimes thought | 
might make a good movie actress,” she said modestly. 

Carroll was deep in her book again, and offered no sug- 
gestions on her own future. 

“Oh—well-ll,"”, Mandy sighed, and changed the subject 
resignedly. ‘I've just remembered something. It’s about 
Golden Point.” 

Golden Point was the adjoining plantation to the north. 
A smaller tract of land, but a much larger and newer house, 
owned by a family from Jacksonville. This family had 
plenty of money to keep the place up, even though they 
seldom came down there any more. Recently it had been 
sold, and the Gaylords were naturally curious about their 
prospective neighbors. 

“Oh, yes!’ Carroll dropped her book, since the conver- 
sation was becoming more interesting, from her point of 
view. 
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“And meantime, we're not being really educated,” Joseph- 
ine put in. “Of course we know history mighty thoroughly, 
because Daddy likes to teach it; and we've read—/ots. Books 
girls our age never've heard of, I reckon. But we don’t know 
anything practical.” 

“Nothing we can ever hope to make money by,’ Mandy 
finished for her. “And even our poor shrinking income dies 
eventually, when Daddy—” she broke off hastily, because 
the thought was too awful to be put into words. 

“We'll get married,” Carroll said. 

The other two hooted. 

“I'd like to know who to?” Mandy demanded with a fine 
disregard of English grammar. ‘Where are we going to meet 
anybody, living down here in the backwoods, and never see- 
ing anyone from one year's end to the other, but our four 
selves, and Uncle Eph and Aunt Sam?” 
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Carroll picked up her book again, with a little shrug she 
must have inherited from her French mother. 

“There's plenty of time to worry about that,”’ she defended. 

“Of course there is,” Josephine said, maternally. She and 
Mandy always felt themselves years older than Carroll. 

“Anyhow, I think it's disgusting to shift your troubles on 
to someone you marry,’” Mandy declared. ‘This is our prob- 
lem. We've got to find our own way out. And I don’t know 
that I'll ever care about getting married,” she added, screwing 
up her gray eyes thoughtfully. “I'd rather go into some kind 
of business, work hard, and make enough to be quite inde- 
pendent, and keep Bright Lagoon free of debt. That's my 
dream for the future. And I think I could do it, too!” 

“I'd like to make 
money and be self- 
supporting,” Joseph- 
ine agreed. “Only | 
think I'd like to be 
married, too, some- 
time. You'll be aw- 
fully lonely when you 
get old, Mandy, if 
you haven't a hus- 
band and some nice 
children growing 
up,” she pointed out 
with an amusing lit- 
tle air of worldly wis- 
dom. 

“I can adopt some 
children if I want 
them!” Mandy dis- 
posed of the loneli- 
ness with an airy 
wave of one slim, 
sun-tanned hand. 
“After I’ve made 
cnough money to 
take care of them, 
and give them a 
proper education, 
and clothes, and 
friends of their own 
age.”” She stared up into the shimmering, blue-and-golden 
light overhead. “If there were anywhere I could take a good 
business course,” she went on, a moment later, her tone 
growing brisker, “I think that would be the best way to 
start. I've already taught myself to type, you know, on Dad's 
old machine. A really smart secretary can work up in an of- 
fice, I've heard, if she knows her job and keeps her wits 
about her. I'd like that.”’ 
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DON'T believe I'd like office work,” Josephine demurred, 

wrinkling her nicely shaped black brows. “I'd rather do 
something professional and artistic. I've sometimes thought | 
might make a good movie actress,’ she said modestly. 

Carroll was deep in her book again, and offered no sug- 
gestions on her own future. 

“Oh—well-ll,"”, Mandy sighed, and changed the subject 
resignedly. ‘I've just remembered something. It’s about 
Golden Point.” 

Golden Point was the adjoining plantation to the north. 
A smaller tract of land, but a much larger and newer house, 
owned by a family from Jacksonville. This family had 
plenty of money to keep the place up, even though they 
seldom came down there any more. Recently it had been 
sold, and the Gaylords were naturally curious about their 
prospective neighbors. 

“Oh, yes!’ Carroll dropped her book, since the conver- 
sation was becoming more interesting, from her point of 
view. 
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‘‘Daddy—being Daddy,” Mandy said indulgently, a smile 
in her eyes, ‘forgot completely to mention it to us, till after 
breakfast this morning, when something reminded him. But 
it seems he was taking a walk over Golden Point way yes- 
terday afternoon, and saw two big vans arrive with the new 
owners’ furniture. So they must be moving in at last. We'll 
know what they're like any time now.” 


A’ it happened, they were to know even more quickly than 
she anticipated. 

All along the eastern boundary of the Gaylord grove there 
ran one of the numerous lagoons that intersect this part of 
Florida; a narrow, winding strip of calm water bordered, 
for most of its length, with coconut and royal palms. The 
Gaylord sisters had early learned to paddle a canoe on this 
lagoon, and had attained an unusual degree of proficiency in 
the art of fancy diving. 
It was from this creek- 
like waterway that the 
orange grove had orig- 
inally taken its name. 
And indeed, on sunny 
days, when the light 
canced on a glassy sur- 
face as blue as the sky 
overhead, and which 
sent back reflections of 
waving green fronds, 
and the gay gleam of 
Bougainvillea and flam- 


ing trumpet vines, 
Bright Lagoon more 
than lived up to its 


claim. 

The lagoon was not 
more than a_ hundred 
yards away from the 
point where the young 
Gaylords were holding 
their discussion in Old 
King’s shade, and a mo- 
ment after Mandy had 
made her announcement 
about the arrival of the 
furniture vans, the fig- 
ure of a stockily built 
boy of seventeen or 
eighteen appeared sud- 
denly on the far side. He 
had a crop of sandy, up- 
standing hair, and he 
wore white flannel trousers-and a rather dilapidated green 
sweater. 

It was Josephine who spied him first. “Who on earth—" 
she murmured. 

But Mandy, always hospitable and entirely unselfcon- 
scious, lifted her voice in a friendly hail. 

“Did you want to get across?” she called. “There’s a 
bridge a couple of hundred feet around that next bend. It's 
really quite safe, though you mayn’t think it, to look at it.” 

The boy laughed, and followed with his eyes the direc- 
tion of her pointing finger. 

“Thank you. I think I see it,” he called back. “I didn’t 
realize I was trespassing, though. I only arrived in this part 
of the country last night, and I thought I'd like to do a 
little exploring.” 

The three sisters glanced at one another. 

“Then you must be one of the new family at Golden 
Point,” Mandy informed him, her clear voice carrying easily 
in the still morning. ‘This is Bright Lagoon, and I’m Mandy 
Gaylord. These are my sisters, Josephine and Carroll. We're 
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FAMILY PEW 


By RACHEL FIELD 


I wonder if my great-grandmother felt 

Air half so keen, and sweet with salt and bay, 
On such a summer Sunday as she knelt 

In this old pew and heard the parson pray? 


I wonder if she saw white clouds stream by 
Through that same narrow window, if the trees 
Were darkly green against so blue a sky, 


Pointing their tips as solemnly as these? 


I wonder if she heard such gay birds sing 
Above the sermon and doxology; 
If she was glad for each shrill twittering, 


For hum of bees and boom of distant sea? 


Beneath some prim and flower-patterned dress, 
Did her heart stir, as mine, to quickened beat? 
And was she dumb in sudden thankfulness 


That she was young, and the round earth so sweet? 
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going to be your nearest neighbors, so it might be nice if you 
came over and got acquainted.” 

“Thanks, I will,’ the stranger assured her, and turned 
hastily bridgeward. Two or three minutes later, he reappear- 
ed on their side of the lagoon, and came toward them with 
eager strides. 

Seen near at hand, he was not exactly handsome, but he 
had a pleasant, open face, with a generous share of freckles, 
keen, friendly blue eyes, and an appealing smile. He made a 
quick, awkward little bow to the sisters, collectively. 

“I'm Joel Ashton,” he told them. “My father is Dr. Ash- 
ton, who has bought the next grove, as perhaps you already 
know. My brother, Jon, and I were wondering if there were 
going to be any boys and girls of our age in the neighbor- 
hood. But when we arrived last evening, it looked somehow 
as if Dad had brought the family down here to bury us 
in a real tropical wilder- 
ness,” 

His eyes smiled at 
them, and as Josephine 
made a friendly gesture 
to the warm grass beside 
her, he sat down 
promptly. 

“Don't you think you 
are going to like Flor- 
ida?”” she asked him, 
rather anxiously. 

The boy gave her a 
frankly admiring glance 
as he answered that he 
hadn't, so far, had much 
opportunity to make up 
his mind about that. Jon 
and he had lain awake a 
long time, last night, 
talking it all over. They 
had neither of them 
been specially keen on 
leaving New York, and 
their school ; right in the 
middle of the term, too. 

“Old Jon doesn’t care 
so much,” he went on, 
“As long as he has his 
precious music, he can 
get along. He's a queer 
kid, as you'll find, Miss 
Josephine.” He was di- 
recting his conversation 
mostly to Josephine, 
though his eyes went to Mandy and Carroll with approval, 
from time to time. Josephine’s dark, creole loveliness was 
apt to make the strongest first impression on anyone meeting 
the sisters. 


. found a surprising number of subjects to talk about, 
for people who had just met. The Gaylords were natural- 
ly friendly, and had no conception of the meaning of the 
word shyness, and Joel found himself carried along on the 
tide of their light-hearted chatter. 

The three girls had a vast curiosity about New York, which 
they had never seen, and the sort of thing boys and girls 
of their ages did in the North, both at school and during 
the summer vacations. 

Joel talked on obligingly, but he was frankly amazed by 
their assurance that they had never been outside the State 
of Florida, and not more than a few times away from Bright 
Lagoon overnight. 

He couldn’t quite believe it. They seemed so gay and 
content with their quiet life here (Continued on page 47) 





























LL the tennis players in the world can be divided into 
A three classifications. Those who play only for exercise 
and amusement; those who play seriously; and those 

who make it a matter of life and death. 

When I first began to play tennis, I was placed rather 
unhappily in the last division. For many months thereafter 
my struggle was comprised, almost entirely, of efforts to get 
out of that classification and into the second. There are many 
people and many experiences connected with these efforts. 
Some of the people, most of whom are players, had their 
part, unwittingly, in the final psychology of my game. 

There is a vast difference between taking tennis seriously, 
and making it a matter of life and death. It is as great as the 
difference between enjoying tennis and making a business of 
it. Looking back on my early game, I know that the only 
reason I was put into the last category was because I was so 
terribly eager to make a success of my tennis. 

Unlike a great many people who take up the game, I was 
not particularly anxious to play. A friend started me off by 
entering my name in the Pacific Coast tournament. A modi- 
cum of success was all that was needed to incite in me 
sufficient interest in it to exclude most other things. I lost 
all my enthusiasm for the social amenities that most girls 
enjoy, and I didn’t mind a bit the self-imposed régime of 
training under which I lived for more than a year. 

That was one of the reasons people thought I was making 
tennis a matter of life and death, but I can trace any success 
I have had since, right back to those days of early training. 

After my first tournament, I wanted to win the National 
Junior Championship. I spent a year in preparation at the 
Berkeley Tennis Club, comparing my game with the games 
of women I felt certain could win the Championship. Be- 
cause I was so eager to win, I pressed my game in practice, 
was never satisfied with the normal amount of progress, and 
was apt to become irritated at my game when it didn’t go to 
suit me. One day, while playing with one of the men at the 
club, I missed an easy smash and slammed the ball into the 
netting at the back of the court. When we had finished play- 
ing, my opponent went over to my mother, who was sitting 
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on a bench at the side of the court and said, “If she were a 
man, I'd poke her in the nose.” 

My mother answered, very earnestly, “I wish she were!” 
And I think she would like to have added, “Infirm of pur- 
pose, give me the dagger.” 

I was given advice along this line and others, too—a 
prodigious amount of it. It seems to me that there is an in- 
teresting analogy between it and the advice given me con- 
cerning my matches with Helen Moody. At that time, I was 
told to take a more patient view toward my tennis career, not 
to worry so much about disappointing matches, to let my 
success come easily. I couldn't do it, then. I seemed to feel 
that unless I had reached a certain position by a certain time, 
I would never attain it. I told myself firmly that when I was 


fifteen I must win the National Junior Championship. 
I WENT East the first time with that idea in mind. If I 
didn’t win, I felt that I could hardly return to California. 
My mother recognized this attitude, and tried to discourage 
it by making me understand that no one expected me to do 
any better than my best. When I won, that year, 1924, I had 
only one desire for 1925—to win again. I went through the 
same mental process all over again, and whether or not it did 
me much actual good, so far as my future was concerned, I 
don’t know, but I managed to defend my title successfully. 

Then the advice that my friends offered me suddenly 
altered. 

“You must win the National Singles next year,” they said. 

I wasn’t ready to win, then. My game was far from the 
caliber of an American Champion, but I wasn't especially 
anxious to admit it. I set my mind on winning. My game was 
pushed assiduously. Everybody that I asked helped me. Bill 
Tilden and Mr. Sam Hardy gave me advice on my strokes. 
Howard Kinsey, who later turned professional, taught me 
how to slice effectively. I used this slice in playing against 
women because I felt that it gave them more trouble on 
grass than a drive. But no sooner had I developed a slice I 
could rely upon, than the critics began to decry my use of it. 
My game was pulled to pieces because of it, although it must 
have been perfectly patent to anyone who saw the final of 
the National Singles in 1932, that I won almost entirely by 
my use of the slice. 

I remember well the first year I competed in women's 
tennis. I played well up to the Nationals, chiefly, I think, be- 
cause I took the tournaments, with one exception, more as a 
matter of fun than of gravity. During one of the early tour- 
naments that season, I was invited to a small dinner party. 
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Two or three of the players were there—Molla Mallory was 
one. The dinner party was a lesson for me. I had hesitated 
about going, at first, because I was skeptical of the result on 
my game the next day. At that time, my diet consisted of the 
simple sort of food I didn’t expect to have at a party, and I 
ruined the entire evening for myself by worrying about the 
lobster Newburg, and the whipped cream dessert. Molla 
Mallory, on the contrary, ate everything I thought was in- 
digestible, and left the party several hours after I had gone. 
Let the results speak for themselves. Molla won the next day ; 
in fact she won the tournament, and I lost the next day. 
Of course, tennis training is a matter of personal reaction. 
What is training for one, is overtraining for another; and 
what constitutes a happy medium for one, would be inade- 
quate for another. I knew that I should never be able to take 
training as lightly as Molla Mallory seemed to, but I sus- 
pected that I was still allow- 
ing it to worry me too much. 


HEN the Nationals 

came along, I went to 
live with a relative just out- 
side of Forest Hills. She was 
intensely eager for me to win; 
to do, I think, more than my 
best. My meals represented an 
argument on the health value 
of various foods; my activ- 
ities before my matches repre- 
sented lengthy discourses on 
the benefits of rest and the 
value of concentration on the 
match-play tactics of the day. 
This was more trying than any 
match. I began to feel great 
tenseness in playing, and I 
ended up by using the same 
arguments with my relative 
that my friends had been 
using with me. 

When I played and lost to 
Helen Wills, my defeat was 
attributed to many things be- 
sides her excellent game—in- 
experience being one of them. 
It is pretty difficult to ascer- 
tain just what experience 
means, generally, because it 
depends so much upon the 
individual case. It took me preciscly one year to discover 
what it meant to me. Quite suddenly I realized, when I went 
abroad to play, that the people who advised me to take things 
easily were right, and those who told me I fad to win were 
wrong. 

I had always been a great admirer of Mary K. Browne. 
She exemplified, in my opinion, the thorough sportswoman. 
The year she reached the semifinal of the American Cham- 
pionship, she also went to the final of the National Golf 
Championship. It seemed to me that she struck the happy 
medium in tennis training and her attitude toward match 
play. The season before I went abroad, when she was still 
playing as an amateur, she watched several of my matches 
and between some of them had given me advice about my 
game. It had been of the greatest help to me. But her com- 
ment on my game that came indirectly to me, did a great 
deal more. I always play harder, and usually better, when 
the odds are against me. The best season I ever had in Paris 
was the year all the papers practically ignored my participa- 
tion until the semifinal round. Mary Browne told a friend of 
hers, and I believe a member of the Press, that I would never 
win the Championship. Her reasons were based entirely on 
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my tennis psychology. She hinted that I would share the fate 
of Elizabeth Ryan who was called “the greatest player who 
never won a championship’—meaning, of course, a major 
singles tournament. Nothing ever determined me to win 
more than that. 

I went abroad the first year with that remark ringing in 
my ears. Lili D’ Alvarez was then the leading player in Eu- 
rope. The first time anyone spoke to me of her was not in 
connection with tennis, but with winter sports. They told 
me she was an accomplished figure-skater and skier, adept 
at almost any other sport one could name—a good golfer, an 
excellent horsewoman. I wanted to know when she found 
time for all these things. 

“During the winter,” they told me. 

“Doesn't she play tennis then?” I asked. 

“Not a great deal. At St. Moritz, and one or two tourna- 
ments on the Riviera.” 

I met Sefiorita D’ Alvarez 
shortly after that, and she told 
me she would never enjoy ten- 
nis if she thought too much 
about it. Her words had great 
significance for me. If she had 
lost at Wimbledon in the quar- 
ter-final, I would have thought 
she might have done better to 
give tennis more thought, but 
she didn’t lose until the final 
against Helen Wills. At that 
time I thought that Helen 
Wills took her tennis pretty 
seriously, too, but subsequent 
events bore out the fact that 
she divided her time between 
tennis and a great many other 
things. 

The next year I went 
abroad, I stayed with Betty 
Nuthall and her mother for 
five weeks preceding Wimble- 
don. At last I found one per- 
son who took tennis more se- 
riously than I did. Betty had a 
court back of her house. Every 
morning she practiced on it. 
Her two younger sisters chased 
balls for her and threw them 
to her. The practice usually 
went into the early afternoon, 
because Betty never woke up before ten or eleven o'clock. She 
went to bed at night even before I did, which probably 
broke all records for early retirement. The fact that Betty 
never did particularly well at Wimbledon further bewildered 
me as to the efficacy of strict training. 


BETWEEN TAKING 
A LIFEF-AND-DEATH 


TENNIS 
MATTER 


T is difficult to alter suddenly one’s entire attitude toward 

the game. Several of my victories in the past had been 
attributed to my will to win. But what is the will to win? 
It is the determination to let nothing go that might possibly 
be returned; it is the determination not to admit defeat until 
the last ball has passed over the net. That takes place on the 
court. The nerves are tense, but the mind is calm. One cannot 
know what the will to win means until one has experienced 
it in the midst of a match. One must be relaxed and diverted 
off the court. Since winning the American Championship in 
1932, I have sought that just as much as possible for myself. 

During the two weeks of the National Singles at Forest 
Hills in 1933, relaxation and diversion constituted training 
for me, and I feel certain that that is the best way to prepare 
oneself for strenuous competition. 

I have been asked to say what (Continued on page 43) 


























’Fraid Cat 


A timid Eastern girl in the Wild 
West proves herself to be a heroine 


By HILDEGARDE HAWTHORNE 


wild scream, leaped to her feet, plunged out of her 
room, slamming the door behind her, and was in the 
living room, 

From the bedroom on the opposite side came a loud 
answering wail. Toodlums was responding magnificently. 

“Oh, dear!’ muttered Ellaline. She crossed the room as 
quietly as a shadow to peer through the half-open door. 
“Marty, I'm terribly sorry if 1 waked Toodlums. Honest, 
I yelled before I knew it.” 

Her sister looked up at her grimly, from across the crib 
in which the howling baby was struggling. 

“What frightened you this time? A blue-bottle fly?” 

“One of those horrible things you call a horned toad 
jumped right on my foot as I was sitting sewing! I turned 
cold all over.” 

“Sh-sh, sh-sh!" Marty tried to soothe her child. “I wish 
you'd turn cold without having to scream about it. It's 
all right, Toodlums, darling. Just a ni-ice, sweet little 
horned toad came to visit Aunty. There-there, hushaby.” 
She folded the covering gently over the little figure, re- 
laxed and too sleepy to stay awake, smiled down at the 
flushed face in its frame of almost white 
golden curis, then stole softly away, to 
meet Ellaline at the door, which she pulled 
to after her. 

“’Fraid Cat,” her sister 
said, with scorn. “ ’Fraid 
Cat, and nothing else.” Pa 

“T know I’m a fearful if 
idiot, Marty.’ Ellaline 
looked contritely into 
Marty's eyes. ‘But I can't 
help myself. I'm a born 
coward, I suppose. If 
Arizona only weren't full 
of scorpions and centi- 
pedes and tarantulas and 
toads and,” she shudder- 
ed, “snakes, how I'd love 


Bou: she could stop herself, Ellaline had given a 


it. But I never, never, 
never could live here, 
even to be with you. 


When I think that back 
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home I used to screech if SWINGING A LARIAT 
<* th .ROUND HIS HEAD, WAS 
a June bug got into the AFTER THE  PONIFS 


room, I wonder I haven't 
been frightened to death 
out here long before this. 
Marty, do be a sweet, 
precious, darling, brave sister and take that toad out of my 
room.” 

“I'll do nothing of the kind. There's nothing in the 
world more harmless than a horned toad. They make de- 
lightful pets. Just scratch it under its chin and it'll love 
it, and cuddle right down in your hand. . .” 

Ellaline almost screamed again, but checked herself. The 
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two were walking toward the 
porch and the younger girl slip- 
ped an arm around the other's 
waist. “Then I'll just have to 
keep out of my room till Harry 
comes back. That's only three 
days more. He'll take it away, | 
know.” 

Marty gave a protesting grunt 
that was nearly a laugh. 

“Tl have to humor you, you wretched little thing, just 
as I always have,” she said. ‘“Where is the creature?” And 
she pushed the door of Ellaline’s room open and looked 
about, while her sister remained discreetly in the back- 
ground. Presently she saw the small, comical-looking lizard 
and picked it up. She stroked it gently on its soft throat 
and it blinked contentedly. 

“Come here and look at it, Ellaline.” Ellaline approached 
reluctantly, remarking that she didn’t see how Marty could 

touch the awful thing. 
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it T isn’t awful, it’s just funny. 

Those spikes on its head 
are to keep snakes from swal- 
lowing it, and the little spikes 
on its back probably help the 
same good cause. It lives on 
insects, and with the fuss you 
make over those, one would 
think you'd feel kindly to the 
horned toads.” 

“For my part, I can get along 
without any of either. Please, Marty, 
do let it go.” 

With a laugh Marty took the 
lizard outside and set it down to 
scuttle off about its business. 

“What were you calling to Harry 
for before he left?’’ she asked, as 
the two settled themselves on the 
broad porch beside a basket of mend- 
ing. 

“There was a centipede crawling 
up the wall in the bathroom, and I 
was afraid to go in to take my bath. 
I just called quietly to Harry and 
he came and took it away.” 

“You talk as though he’d put a bridle on it and led it 
off. My goodness, you've been here two months and | 
should think you'd be getting over being so scary!” 

“T'll never get over it,” Ellaline said disconsolately. 

Marty gave her a glance, at once impatient and affection- 
ate. The two sisters were complete contrasts, Ellaline tall, 
fair, slim to fragility, with a rose that came and went in a 
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THE PISTOL HAD GONE OFF, 
APPARENTLY OF ITS OWN 
ACCORD AND, TO HER HOR- 
ROR, SHE SAW THE MAN'S 
HAT LEAP INTO THE AIR 


breath on her cheeks, while Marty was shorter, sturdier, 
with brown eyes and dark hair that went beautifully with 
her deeply tanned skin. There were seven years and three 
brothers between the two. The sisters loved each other de- 
votedly, Marty with a touch of the maternal. They had been 
brought up in Connecticut, and the wrench of parting when 
Marty married the young rancher she had met on a trip the 
two girls had taken to the Grand Canyon, was severe. That 
was three years ago, and this was the first time the sisters 
had been together since the wedding. 


5 ons just talk yourself into being a coward, ‘Lina. You 
just let yourself get all fussed over insects and lizards 
and snakes because you don’t like the look of them. Harry 
hit it right on the head when he nicknamed you ’Fraid 
Cat. You've got plenty of spunk, I know you have, and it’s 
plain silly to make yourself miserable this way. Think what 
you suffered last month because of that Gila monster !”’ 

Marty referred to a day when Ellaline had gone off on a 
short walk to a hillside beyond the wash, after Mariposa 
lilies and larkspur that made a glorious pattern of deep 
orange and pale blue up the lovely slope. Coming back she 
had been met on the narrow trail by a terrific-looking crea- 
ture, all yellow and black, over a foot long, which straddled 
the path, fixing her with wicked black eyes that watched 
her alertly. In her terror, she had fought her way through 
cactus to get home, arriving with hundreds of stickers in 
arms and legs that gave her intense pain for more than a 
week. Since then, she had not gone alone beyond the en- 
closed yard—*“‘patio,”” Marty called it—which surrounded 
house and outbuildings, adjoining the corral where Harry 
had his ponies. 

Harry hoped to make profit enough from the ponies— 
handsome little fellows he was breeding for polo—to per- 
mit him to give all his time to his own ranch and improve 
his stock. Like the rest of the small ranchers, he had felt 
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the hard times. In order to 
help out, he herded for a 
big owner close to the 
Mexican border, leaving 
his own cows to range for 
themselves over the ex- 
cellent pasturage of his 
valley. At least, Harry told 
Ellaline it was excellent; 
to her, most of it looked 
like barren sand baked 
white, with tufts of dried 
grass scattered parsimon- 
iously over the expanse, re- 
lieved only here and there 
by green streaks in some 
of the draws. 

“Those dry tufts are chuckful of 
nourishment,” she was informed. 
There was water, too, that hadn't 
run dry in ten years. Harry was sat- 
isfied with his ranch. 

Marty took care of the horses 
from Monday to Saturday. The corral 
was a big one, a pump kept the 
water-trough full, and there was 
plenty of alfalfa for feeding. Gently broken and much 
petted, the ponies were easy to handle. Both girls rode 
them, Ellaline quite fearless in that respect. One, a beau- 
tifully shaped mare as black as a stove lid and as shiny, 
was her special love, and many a lump of sugar she 
smuggled out to her. 

On the afternoon of the day when Ellaline had disgraced 
herself over the horned toad, a man drove up to the ranch 
house in a dusty Ford, bringing a telegram. He had come 
from the nearest little town, between fifty and sixty miles 


away. 
“It's bad news, Ma’am. Wire came in about two hours 
ago, and Bill got me to hustle right over with it. . . . No, 


there ain't nobody killed,” he added hurriedly, seeing 
Marty turn gray under her tan. 

She tore the message open. Harry had been thrown 
from his horse, two ribs and his collar bone broken, and 
when the message was dispatched he still lay unconscious. 

“You must go to him at once,” Ellaline told the weep- 
ing Marty. “Hurry, now, and change your dress while I pack 
a bag for you.” She turned to the man with unwonted de- 
cision. ‘“You can run my sister to the railway, can’t you?” 
she asked. 

“Sure can. She can get the evenin’ train out, easy.” 

Marty lifted her head. 

“Nonsense, dear child! You'd die of fright here by your- 
self.”” But her eyes shone with hope. ‘““You and Toodlums 
might come to town and stay there.” 

“And who'd take care of the ponies, and the chickens, 
and the cat? Marty, if you don’t go at once, I'll never, never 
forgive you.” 


l ¢- Marty went, for she could not bear to think of 
Harry lying in pain, and perhaps in danger, hundreds 
of miles away in a strange ranch house. After all, nothing 
could hurt Ellaline here at home. 

“Don’t go outside the yard and corral. And good-by and 
God bless you, dear.” 

“Don’t worry! Toodlums and I will hold the fort.” But 
as Ellaline stood watching the Ford disappear up the white, 
dusty road she felt very small and alone and panicky. She 
hugged the child. 

“You'll help Aunty be a big, brave girl, won't you, 
precious ?” 

Toodlums gurgled gleefully. 
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It was evening of the third day since Marty had gone. 
Nearly time to get supper, but first Ellaline had to feed the 
chickens, and throw some alfalfa hay into the corral for the 
horses. She had managed very well so far, dodging the worst 
hours by going to bed as soon as she had Toodlums tucked 
in, with one dim light left burning to comfort her in the 
silence and darkness. 


| ieange 3 the baby playing in his “yard” in the living 
room, the girl went into the feed shed for corn, hum- 
ming lightly to herself. It was a lovely evening, the sun just 
gone behind the deep-blue western hills, purple shadows, 
lengthening by the minute, already stretching across the 
undulations of the desert plain. A faint breeze sprang up, 
carrying fragrance on its wings. 

The shed lay between house and corral, a long, narrow 
building, one end of which was the garage. A small window 
at its back overlooked the corral, and Ellaline paused to 
glance through it at the splendor of the sky. As she looked, 
the bunch of ponies, led by the stallion, came at full gallop 
from the lower end, heads high, tails flying. 

“Something’s scared them!” she thought, and was in- 
stantly frightened herself. What could it be? 

The next second, she saw what it was. A man on 
horseback, swinging a lariat round his head, was 
after the ponies. Even as she stared, the rope circled, 
the long loop falling over the stallion’s shoulders, 
bringing him to a full stop, the mares racing on. 

For a wild moment she thought it must be Harry, 
though she knew it could not be. Then she saw the 
man’s face, dark, sinister. A Mexican. 

She noted that the bars were down as the rider 
headed for the opening, the stallion running high- 
headed beside him, ears pricked, whinnying. The 
mares answered, began to follow. 

Suddenly the stallion wheeled, biting furiously 
at the horse the man rode, rearing after the bite to 
paw dangerously. With an oath the man struck him 
across the head with his quirt. Both horses plunged 
and whirled, snorting in rage. 

“He's stealing them,”” gasped Ellaline. A wave of 
hot anger swept her. This would ruin Harry. He 
had gone into debt for that stallion, when the 
chance came to buy the fine animal at a bargain, 
Marty agreeing with him that the occasion was too 
good to be missed. The last payment was to be made 
next month. It was these payments that had made 
it necessary to take on the outside job. 

Like a streak of lightning, Ellaline crossed the 
patio and was in the living room. On the end of 
the mantelpiece lay Harry's Colt, ready loaded. Marty used 
to laugh about it, saying the day of mountain lions and Bad 
Men was past, but Harry insisted a gun must lie handy. 
“Might have to use it on a rattlesnake, if nothing worse.” 
Ellaline had shivered at the words. 

"Lo, Aunty-Leen,” said Toodlums, looking up at her 
from his toys. 

“"Lo, darling!’ Ellaline smiled convulsively at him, 
grabbed the pistol and was gone. : 

The Mexican was still havimg trouble with ie pincgins. 
biting horse. He was lashing at the stallion, and yanking 
cruelly at the bit in the jaws of his mount. He had let the 
lariat fall, and was trying to urge the stallion through the bar- 
way. Ellaline, running round the corner of the shed, was 
close upon him before he saw her. 

“Hands up, or I'll shoot you!” She held the gun pointing 
at him. 

“Carrajo!” He wrenched the excited horse toward her. 

BANG! The pistol had gone off apparently of itself and, 
to her horror, Ellaline saw the man’s hat leap into the air. 
With a yell he flung up both arms. The horse halted abruptly. 





“Keep your hands up, and get down.” Was that icy voice 
Ellaline's? 

Staring at her, the man slid to the ground, stood there, 
hands in the air. He was taking no chances with this young 
fury who could shoot a man’s hat off without even seeming 
to aim at him. 

“Walk straight to that door ahead of you, and go in— 
and keep your hands UP!” 

It was the open door to Harry's cement cell for his gaso- 
line tanks—an iron door with a heavy bar that dropped into 
a slot. Ellaline had been in that afternoon for a little gas 
to clean a waist, and luckily she had not yet locked the cell. 

At the door, the Mexican hesitated, one arm dropping to- 
ward his side. The girl was too quick for him. She fired at 
once, saw the sleeve of the leather coat he wore seared by the 
bullet. With a snarl he stumbled inside, and in a bound 
Ellaline flung the door shut and dropped the bar into place. 

Reeling slightly, she drew back, staring at the barred door 
as though fascinated. Her breath came in a long sob, her 
knees wavered. Turning, she made her way with difficult 
steps toward the house door. 

“I might have killed him,” she muttered, and felt nause- 

ated. A cold perspiration 

broke out over her body. 

Reaching the room, she 
found Toodlums standing 
up against the bars of his 
yard, eyes enormous. 

“Bang-bang, Aunty- 
Leen,” he cried. 

She — beside him, 
tears suddenly running 
down her cheeks, clutched 
him to her so closely he 
whimpered. 

Suddenly she roused. 
This was ridiculous, sitting 
here crying. Something 
must be done. She couldn't 
stay here all night with that 
terrible man in the tank 
room. Besides, he might 
smother there, for the place 
was very small and there 
was no opening. 

She'd have to take Tood- 
lums and drive to town. 
She knew the winding, up- 
and-down road, running 
white through mesquite 

and cholla. The small truck was in the garage. 

“Want to go for a ride, Toodlums?” 

The child lifted eager arms, smiled. 

“Wait till Aunty gets the car ready. Just a teeny little 
time,”’ as his face puckered. “Good boy,” she smiled at him, 
rising to her feet. 


UTSIDE she remembered the corral bars and went to 
put them up. She found the Mexican’s horse standing 
with dragging reins, and led him to a loose box in the shed, 
where she took off saddle and bridle and gave him feed. 
Methodically then she fed the chickens, already going to 
roost, tossed the alfalfa into the corral. She felt calm, except 
that her mouth was dry, and she found it hard to swallow. 
She had trouble starting the truck, which had to be 
cranked. At last the engine caught and jumping into the 
seat she drove to the house door, where she stopped, leaving 
the engine running. Before going in, she went round to the 
tank room. A sound of banging met her. 
“You can’t get out. I want to tell you not to make a light, 
or maybe the gasoline’ll explode (Continued on page 38) 
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PRESENTLY THE GREA1l 
MAN TURNED FROM 
THE WINDOW. “WHY, 
BLESS MY SOUL, 
CHILD,” WE SAID, 
“WHERE DID YOU 
COME FROM?” KATE 
WAS SO MUCH IN AWE 
OF HER QUEFSTIONER 
rHAT IT WAS HARD 
NOT 'O STAMMER AS 
SHE ANSWERED HIM 


HILE Mother and 
W Cousin dressed for the 
evening's — entertain- 
ment, Kate Douglas sat re- 
signedly on the top step of the 
stairs and ached to accom- 
pany them. She could hear gay 
preparations—the splash of ew 
water poured from pitcher to oa 
washbowl—bureau = drawers 
pulled out, and wardrobes 
opening. Last, a rustle of silk. Their rooms were across the 
hall from each other so that remarks, like brightly feathered 
shuttlecocks, were continually tossed above Kate’s head. 

“Would you wear the flounced taffeta, Helen? Not that it 
matters to the world’s most distinguished author. But it's 
newest. You've been ruinously generous to pay for two 
tickets and I'll always—” 

That was Cousin, her voice muffled by something she was 
pulling over her hair. 

“Now stop!’ Mother interrupted with sweet sharpness. 
“You sound like everyone back home except Robert. As 
though this opportunity to hear Dickens give a reading from 
one of his own works isn’t worth the cost! But I do wish 
Robert could have come, too. Country doctors have so few 
diversions. And he loves each novel as much as I do.” 

Kate, too, wished Father might have come. She had the 
feeling that, left alone, she was going to be homesick for 
small sister Nora. Kate had welcomed the journey with 
Mother from Hollis to Boston with this stop overnight in 
Portland, in order that Mother and Cousin might attend the 
Dickens reading. But now, doubtful of getting so much 
as a glimpse of her adored author, she felt distinctly dreary. 
Suspended in air like Mohammed's coffin. 

Cousin, bending to shoe buttons, said breathingly, “Which 
of his books have you read ?” 

“Every one of them—so far. We let the children listen. 
They've named the doll house ‘Dothegirl Hall,’ and chris- 
tened the boat on the pond ‘The Little Emily.” And Kate’s 
sled is ‘The Artful Dodger.’ ”’ 


Aladdin from 
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“Helen, how clever! Would you put on the tassel ear- 
rings? No matter, I'm doing it. They lengthen my face.” 

“You said he was at the Preble House, didn’t you?” 

“Yes, just down the street.”’ 

Shawled and bonneted, one hand smoothing a new kid 
glove over reluctant knuckles, Cousin came out of her room. 

“Why, Katie! I didn’t know you were here in the gloom. 
You've had such a long trip, I'd go straight to bed.” 

Mother, when she appeared a few minutes later, better 
understood the emotions of a twelve-year-old girl suffering 
the pangs of hero-worship. She offered what comfort she 
could. 


b hpciey enjoy the ride to Boston tomorrow, Katie. Such 
a nice fast train. Twelve miles an hour, I believe.’ In 
1868 such speed was deserving of comment. 

Kate brushed that aside as irrelevant. 

“Mother, please remember which characters he reads \ 

about, and how he looks, and the kind of voice he has. 
And what he says. Oh, everything! Because I keep thinking 
—Dickens is right here in Portland! And, Mother, I’m just 
aching with the excitement of it. Cousin says ‘sleep,’ but how 
can 1?” 

"My dear, you seem almost feverish. Let me feel— No, 
your forehead and hands are cool.” 

Of course they were. The conflagration was in her heart. 
But there were home fires, too, in Kate’s heart. She remem- 
bered that Nora was anxious to have the canceled blue ticket 
of admission to City Hall. 
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“| promised we'd save it for 
her. She loves Dickens, too.” 

Downstairs, Cousin came to 
the newel post. 

“What's keeping you, 
Helen? It's time we started. We don’t want to be late.” 

Kate watched them away down the walk. 

March that year was going out like a lion, but the streets 
were full of couples in their spring best. Tall, hatted gen- 
tlemen with wind-blown whiskers. Ladies in crinoline- 
stiffened skirts, their hair, under pertly tipped hats, an 
claboration of curls and coiled braids. Each couple was 
bound for the City Hall—drawn irresistibly as needles to 
magnetized steel by the presence of Charles Dickens. 


HERE could be no harm, thought Kate, in putting on coat 

and hat and walking up and down in front of the Preble 
House, in the hope of getting even the merest glimpse of 
her hero. She loved Dickens's portrait. Regular of feature, 
with brilliant eyes and romantic locks—his neck inside a 
high-rolled collar, swathed to the chin in dark silk. A gallant 
youth, gloriously gifted. How people laughed and cried, and 
laughed again, over his books. Wonderful to have the 
power so to interest and move others. Like having Aladdin's 
lamp out of which to summon at will, not only angels and 
genii, but a whole host of living, breathing human beings. 

Kate walked up and down in front of the hotel where 
he was said to have dined—keeping a careful eye on cur- 
tained windows and busy door. 

"Oh, please, dear, dear Dickens—do come out!” 

But he did not. And presently she could see that, down 
the street, someone had swung shut the doors of City 
Hall. All fortunate holders of blue tickets were now in 
their seats, hushed and expectant. 

Returning forlornly to Cousin’s unfamiliar house, Kate 
wondered whether Dickens would tell all those eager people 
about his boyhood when he had drudged in a blacking 
warehouse, or lived with his father and mother in debtors’ 
prison. In bed, she fell asleep at last, only to dream con- 
fusingly that she was Oliver Twist, begging more porridge 
of Sidney Carton who, with his hands tied behind his 
back, kept declaring with beautiful carnestness that he 
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would never, never desert Mrs. Micawber. . . . 

Next morning, the packing of satchels, break- 
fasting, and getting to the station on time for the 
Portland-Boston train, occupied everyone's energy. 
Mother and Cousin were too hurried for satisfac- 
tory questioning. 

“He was wonderful. I'd not have missed it for 
anything. Oh, Katie—my toothbrush! It's in the 
pink mug on the washstand.” 


s y VENTUALLY mother and daughter were set- 
» tled in their seats in the moving train. There 
were neither diners nor parlor cars in those days. 
People traveled in communal dust and discom 
fort on carpet-covered cross-seats. There was a 
much visited water-cooler at one end of the car, 
and at the other, an ashy little stove. 
Kate looked out at the passing landscape. At least Nora 
would have her blue ticket to cherish. A lamentably small 
share in Dickens’s visit to America. But something nevertheless. 

The train rolled into North Berwick and stopped before a 
station platform so crowded that someone raised a window 
to shout, ““What’s the convention?” 

Another gentleman so far forgot his manners as to point. 

“Hello!” he called joyfully. ‘There's Dickens!" 

All down the car, windows filled with faces. Excited 
people, gazing and exclaiming. 

“That's right. That's Dickens!” (Continued on page 42) 














“WHY, KATIE,”’ SAID COUSIN, 
“1 DIDN'T KNOW YOU WERE 
SITTING HERE BY YOURSELF” 








When You Go Traveling 





Another of our etiquette series: It's More Fun When You Know the Rules 


By BEATRICE PIERCE 


I am seriously mistaken, some of you are in a buzz of 

excitement, preparing for holiday jaunts. And 
wherever you are going, or however you are to get there, I 
imagine you will want to brush up on your travel etiquette 
before you set forth. Because, as you know, traveling has its 
own etiquette problems—and here again, it is more fun when 
you know the rules. 

First of all, there is the important subject of clothes. You 
want to look right, and to have the right things. You can't 
really enjoy yourself unless you do. At the same time, it’s a 
bore to be bothered with a lot of unnecessary luggage. 
You've been told—and it’s very true—that experienced 
travelers never carry more than they need. It is the mark of 
the novice to take a trunk when a bag or two would do. 

It's a good plan to sit down with a pencil and paper, and 
make a list of the things you plan to do on your trip. Then 
sort out your clothes accordingly. It is useless to take along 
a dress that you don’t like. There never comes a time when 
anything except your most becoming clothes seem appro- 
priate. So include only your favorites. You won't wear the 
others. 

What you take depends on where you are going, and 
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what you will do when you get there. Insofar as possible, 
limit yourself to clothes that pack well, that take up little 
space, and that don’t wrinkle unduly. Of course, you may 
be able to press your things, or have them pressed, on your 
arrival. But pressing is a nuisance or an expense, and some- 
times an impossibility; and there is a real joy in clothes that 
can be shaken out as they come from your trunk or bag and, 
after hanging up for a little, are fresh and ready to be 
slipped into. 

From the standpoint of not wrinkling, all the knitted 
things are grand. So are those cotton meshes; and for eve- 
ning, lace is perfect. Taffeta shakes out easily; and those 
new printed satins pack well. They are only suitable for 
town wear, however. Don’t get them for a cruise, or for a 
visit at a country place. 

It’s a lot easier to have the right accessories for each cos- 
tume if you hold yourself in check on the subject of color. 
I don’t mean that you should decide on some one color, and 
stick to that monotonously throughout your entire wardrobe. 
You would hate that color, long before your clothes wore 
out. But—have colors that go together. Don’t get some 
things in brown, and some in navy blue, because you won't 
like brown shoes with your blue dress; or blue or black ones 
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with your brown one. Suppose, instead, you started with a 
brown suit—let’s say a three-piece affair, consisting of a 
skirt and topcoat of dark brown, and a brief little jacket of 
brown and beige checks. Add a bright yellow blouse, or 
perhaps that yellow sweater you’ve been knitting, a small 
brown hat, neat low-heeled ties and pigskin gloves, and you 
are all set for motoring, an airplane trip, a morning in town, 
or a cool day aboard ship. Leave off the topcoat and you have 
a nice suit for golf, walking, or deck sports. Then suppose 
you have a two-piece dress of dusty pink, bright green, 
azure blue, yellow, or any other color that is pleasant with 
brown. Try the blouse alone with your brown skirt, slip on 
the topcoat without the jacket, wear your brown pumps, 
some light-colored gloves, and the same little brown hat. 
Then pin a flower on your coat, and you are ready for a 
luncheon, a tea dance, an afternoon party at the country club, 
or for church. 


|S aiaceper wear the two-piece frock with light accessories 
—a white hat, let’s say, and brown and white shoes— 
and here you have a fourth costume all out of two! It is fun 
to see how many variations you can work out. 

A silk suit in a dark color, or in a print on a dark ground, 
is excellent for summer wear in the city, or on the train. 
Light colors are always unsuitable for train travel. And ex- 
cept in Southern cities, light colors are not particularly smart 
on the street. When you wear a cool dark frock on the train, 
even though your journey is brief, take a coat along. The 
weather may change before you reach your destination, or 
you may ride on an air-conditioned train which is likely to 
feel chilly to you after the sizzling hot outside atmosphere. 

Sport clothes should make up the main part of your ward- 
robe if you are headed for the country, mountains, seashore, 
or lake. It isn’t necessary to have special things ‘‘for after- 
noon.” People stay in their sport clothes until time to dress 
for dinner. Then, if the hotel is a formal place, everyone 
changes into evening frocks. Summer evening dresses should 
be of simple materials, such as printed challis, printed linen, 
organdie, cotton lace, or summery prints. At informal sum- 
mer places, a light-colored sport frock is suitable for evening 
wear. Since evenings will be cool, you'll need a light wrap, 
possibly a cape or swagger coat of velveteen or taffeta. You 
can make one yourself very easily, if you can sew at all. This 
will be worn with summer evening dresses. Wear a white, or 
light-colored sport coat for evening at an informal country 
resort. 

For sight-seeing, be sure to have comfortable shoes. You 
won't have a good time if your feet hurt. This is advice which 
I give you from a sad experience. It was my first trip to New 
York and I had brought my first pair of high-heeled pumps. 
Some friends were meeting me, and together we were to 
have a gay day of seeing New York. For me, it wasn’t very 
gay because I couldn’t resist wearing those new pumps. Long 
before evening I could have sat down and cried, But being 
young and eager to look and act grown-up, I teetered on 
painfully to the bitter end. The next day I was so footsore 
and weary that, before I could go anywhere, I had to spend 
most of my shopping allowance for a pair of uninteresting 
walking shoes. I still remember the regret with which I paid 
for them, for I had left a pair almost like them in my closet 
at home. After all, there’s nothing like a pair of oxfords, 
well broken in (but not broken down), freshly shined, with 
new rubber heels, for tramping around hot city pavements. 
You'll not only look smarter, but you will have a much bet- 
ter time; and what is more, afterward when you get back 
to your hotel, you will be able to enjoy your dinner, and 
possibly even a little dancing to top off the day. 

At the best, though, sight-seeing is a form of entertain- 
ment to be indulged in with moderation. What is the use of 
trying to see everything? For instance, you can’t really enjoy 
a whole big art gallery at one visit. You may /ook at all the 

















pictures, but you won’t see many of them. Limit yourself 
to the pictures you can see in an hour or two of unhurried 
inspection ; and then, before you are tired out, go away with 
your memories. You will have something definite stored up 
in your mind ; you will have a greater degree of appreciation, 
and more understanding of what you have seen. 

You may be wondering what this advice about sight-see- 
ing has to do with manners. It is just this: It is never good 
form to be greedy about things, or to take things in gulps. 
That is what you do, when you try to absorb a large art 
gallery, or a city, in one visit. 


UT here I am getting the cart before the horse. I’ve been 
telling you about sight-seeing, and have forgotten to 
get you to your destination. How do you plan to travel ? Let’s 
say it is by train, and that you are to go alone. Friends are to 
meet you. In the meanwhile, you are on your own responsi- 
bility. You are a little excited over the prospect, and you 
are proud that the family considers you able to take care of 
yourself. Mother and Father bid you good-bye, and you are 
off. 

You have a reserved seat, if you have bought a Pullman, 
or a parlor car ticket; otherwise you sit in the day coach in 
any seat that isn’t occupied. Let’s say, though, that you are 
to travel all night, and that you have a ticket for an upper 
berth in the Pullman car. You may have chosen an upper 
because the rate is lower; or because the air is better up 
there, and because you are less likely to be disturbed by peo- 
ple passing up and down the aisle after you have gone to 
bed. In any case, you as holder of the upper berth are sup- 
posed to take the forward seat of the section. That means 
that you ride backward. The porter stores your bags away 
under the seat and gives you a paper bag for your hat. If 
you are the least bit inclined toward car sickness, it isn’t well 
to read on the train. Otherwise, take some books and maga 
zines along to help you pass the time. Or you might bring 
a pack of cards and play solitaire; or get out your knitting 
and “knit two, purl one,” to the tune of the wheels. 

Long before you grow sleepy, the other occupant of your 
section may ask, “Would you mind sitting in another seat so 
that the berth can be made up?” You must say that, of 
course, you don’t mind, and (Continued on page 30) 
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“J NEVER REALLY MEANT TO COME TO YOUR OLD PARTY,” CRIED BUSHY INDIGNANTLY,. “AND I SHALL LEAVE IMMEDIATELY.” 


The Gate Crasher 


Bushy Ryder’s older brother, Lofty, thought pretty well of himself, 
but Bushy and the sea-sled refused to be snubbed 


By EDITH BALLINGER PRICE 


as Lofty—looked at himself gloomily in the mirror 

above his bureau. The fifth way of knotting his tie 
wasn’t even as good as the first. His hair, instead of being 
“smartly groomed” as the advertisement had promised, 
merely looked as though someone had passed a coarse- 
toothed rake through a moist haystack. 

His discomfiture was suddenly much increased by ob- 
serving, in the mirror, that his young sister Bushy was leaning 
nonchalantly in the doorway behind him. She had doubtless 
been there for some time. Lofty wheeled upon her, the ends 
of the necktie escaping from between his fingers. The girl 
was dressed, as usual, in most disreputable boat clothes, and 
appeared to be eating something. 

“Well, how long have you been there?” Lofty demanded 
sharply. “Can’t a man have his own room to himself?” 

“Your door was wide open,” his sister rejoined meekly. 
“I thought perhaps I could help you.” 

“Help me!” Lofty snorted. “The feminine touch, I sup- 
pose! You’d kelp me more by clearing out. You make me 
nervous—flopping around there, chewing.” 


B= toty LOFTING RYDER—known to his intimates 


Bushy swallowed hastily. “Sorry,” she said. “Merely a fig 
newton I happened to find. You're ruining that tie.” 

“Oh, well then, fix it!” Lofty gave in with a bad grace. 
“Fix it, and hurry up—and don’t tickle my chin.” 

“All this is to impress the Boathouse Bunch, I suppose?” 
Bushy inquired, as she completed by far the most successful 
knotting of the tie. 

“The Offshore Club,” Lofty corrected her wearily, as 
though he had done so before. 

“Ah, yes!” Bushy agreed. 

Until this summer, the group in question had been known 
as the Boathouse Bunch—a free-and-easy gang who played 
and swam and sailed together, and in whose ranks Bushy had 
been an enthusiastic hanger-on, despite her youth. But this 
season had brought a curious sea-change to the light-hearted 
Bunch. They had become mysterious and exclusive ; they had 
adopted the name of “Offshore Club” ; they gave dances in 
the boathouse—real dress-up dances, to which they admitted 
no one under sixteen. Bushy was thirteen; therefore her case 
was hopeless. 

“What form of select entertainment is it to be this time ?’ 
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Bushy inquired. ‘That is, if I may ask?” 
Her brother had struggled into his blue 
serge coat, and was now pinching the crease 
in a white flannel trouser-leg between finger 
and thumb. He scorned to make any audible rejoinder. 

Bushy sighed. “Is it going to be a dance?” 

“It is,” Lofty agreed shortly. ““Now where the dickens are 
my white shoes ?”’ 

“On the piazza roof,” Bushy replied, making faces at 
herself in the mirror. 

“On the—good grief, what are they doing there, and how 
am I expected to crawl out and get them, now that I'm all 
dressed ?” 

“T'll get them,” Bushy said gently. “I whited them for 
you this afternoon, and put them out in the sun. They're dry 
now.” 

“See here,” Lofty cried, staring at her, “what are you 
trying to do, anyway—get yourself taken to this dance?” 

“I should loathe being taken to the dance,” Bushy replied 
from the door. She returned in a moment, wearing the 
white shoes on her hands. “Anyway,” she went on, “I shall 
probably be in and out this evening, with the sea-sled.” 

Lofty dropped one shoe on his toe, and snaiched the 
other. 

“You'll probably be doing absolutely nothing of the sort,” 
he exclaimed. ‘“D'you think we want to 
hear that ghastly racket tearing up and 
down?” 

“It makes a nicer noise than Bill Lewis's 
saxophone,” Bushy commented. 





i" for goodness sake,” Lofty con- 
tinued, ignoring this, ‘‘stop calling it 
‘the sea-sled.’ ” 

“What would you call it?” his sister 
inquired, 

“I'd hate to tell you,”’ Lofty said, giving 
his hair a final treatment. “You know 
mighty well that it’s nothing on earth but a 
flat-bottomed fresh-water skiff—and a bum 
old leaky one, at that. Just because you've 
managed to tie a one-lung outboard motor 
onto it, you seem to think that makes it 
a sea-sled. Why in the world Dad ever let 
you fix it that way is a mystery to me.” 

“Dad likes to go out in the sea-sled,” 
Bushy remarked. 

“He likes to humor his little girl,” Lofty 
said sweetly, and with this parting shot he 
took himself off, to foregather with other 
masculine members of the Offshore Club 
who would lounge and talk in the boat- 
house an hour or so before it was time to 
escort their chosen ladies to the dance. 

But on his way out of the house, Lofty 
hunted up his mother who was enjoying 
the sunset from a deck chair on the west 
piazza. 

“Hello, dear,” she said, looking up. 
“Another Offshore function, I gather.” 
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Lofty smoothed it gingerly. “Well, it’s sup- 
posed to be—er—neater,” he explained. 

“It certainly is very neat,” Mrs. Ryder said. 

“Er—by the way,” Lofty put in casually, 
“do you suppose you could tell Bushy she simply cannot go 
around in that terrible boat of hers tonight? She says she 
intends to be ‘in and out’ with it, whatever that means. Any- 
way, it does make a ghastly noise. There’s a moon, you know, 
and it’s sort of pretty and quiet on the water.” 

“I see,” said Mrs.-Ryder. “Of course, I suppose Bushy 
feels a little out of it—not being able to go to the dances 
and things. She did everything with that crowd such a short 
time ago.” 

“We were all children together, then,” Lofty reminded 
her. 

“So you were,” his mother said. “Well, I'll speak to her 
about keeping away from the boathouse.” 

“But we don’t want her on the Inlet af a// with that thing,” 
he protested. ““You can hear it for miles.” 

“I suppose she enjoys the moon on the water, too,” said 
Mrs. Ryder. 

“Bushy—enjoy the moon?” Lofty repeated. “She never 
noticed a moon! All she thinks about is something to eat!” 

“Well, I'll speak to her,”” Mrs. Ryder said again. “But, of 


course, running the sea-sled is her form of pleasure, just as 











“Just a little dance,” Lofty agreed. “I'm 
taking Margie Olmsted.” 

“Dear me—how formal!” Mrs. Ryder 
laughed. “Margie took herself about, not 
so long ago.” 

Lofty cleared his throat. “Well, of 
course, we're not children any more,” he 
said. 

“So you're not,” his mother agreed, gaz- 
ing at him. “Mast your hair be like that, 
dear?” 





“CAN'T A MAN 
HAVE HIS ROOM TO 
HIMSELF?” DE- 
MANDED LOFTY 
FURIOUSLY. ‘WHAT 
ARE YOU TRYING 
TO DO, ANYWAY 
— GET YOURSELF 
TAKEN TO THE 
DANCE TONIGHT?” 
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dancing with the Offshores is yours.” She smiled at him. 

“The sea-sled!”’ Lofty groaned, as he took himself off. 

But Mrs. Ryder found no opportunity of speaking to her 
daughter, for Bushy had already disappeared and was not to 
be found in any of the places where her mother looked for 
her. Mrs. Ryder even walked down to the pier, thinking she 
might leave a note of warning on the craft which Bushy 
liked to call the sea-sled. But the boat was not at its usual 
mooring, and there was every reason to fear that Bushy had 
already betaken herself out in it. Mrs. Ryder listened, but 
there was not a sound which might be identified as the usual 
din made by the sea-sled. 

As a matter of fact, its outboard motor lifted clear of the 
water, Bushy was rowing her vessel determinedly towards 
Sandy Island. She had happened to find another fig newton, 
and was enjoying it as she pulled. Suddenly, however, she 
seemed to change her mind. “Believe I'll go and see how 
they've got the boathouse fixed, before they all get there,” 
she decided. She shipped her oars and scrambled to the stern, 
where the motor was situated. 

The sea-sled was indeed a small flat-bottomed skiff, which 
suffered from the chronic complaint of a perpetual inch of 
water in the bottom. ‘She doesn't really leak,’’ Bushy always 
claimed, ‘‘she just oozes." The secondhand outboard motor 
had also seen better days, but it had no serious faults other 
than the prodigious noise it made, and the fact that it some- 
times kept on going when it was intended to stop, and occa- 
sionally stopped when it was meant to keep going. 


baer was some difficulty in starting it now, but it finally 
buzzed off with its usual full-throated popping cough, 
and Bushy lowered the propeller into the water and hooked 
her arm over the short tiller. The skiff, unduly weighted in 
the stern by Bushy and the motor, now sat on its tail with 
its stubby nose lifted grotesquely out of water. This was the 
feature which caused its owner to liken it to a sea-sled— 
though in reality it only made the boat extremely hard to 
steer. But Bushy was quite used to the wee-wowing progress 
of her vessel, and viewed with satisfaction the wide and soapy 
wake which the upheaval of its passage left behind it. 

The boathouse was iuiiel on 
its water side by a sloping skid, up 
and down which boats were intended 
to be hauled. For their own purposes, 
however, the Offshore Club had 
stowed most of the boats elsewhere, 
in order to have a clear floor for 
dancing. They had left a shell and 
two canoes suspended on the walls 
for “atmosphere,” and they always 
allowed the big sliding doors that 
gave on the skid, to stand open. At 
high tide the water came up very 
nearly to the doorway; at low tide 
the skid was a slippery incline of 
wet seaweed. 

Bushy shut off her motor and 
nosed the sea-sled gracefully in to- 
ward the boathouse. It slithered neat- 
ly part way up the skid, and she 
climbed out, slipping on seaweed, 
and made fast the painter to an eye- 
bolt. Then she very cautiously en- 
tered the boathouse through the big 
water door. No one was there, for 
the hour of the dance was at hand, 
and the masculine members of the 
Offshore Club had gone to fetch 
their partners. Bushy tossed back the 
pe of hair which had given her the 
nickname, and gazed about. 


SHE WROTE ACROSS 
THE PAGE IN A 
FLOURISHING HAND, 
“PERHAPS I SHALL 
CRASH THE PARTY! 
SIGNED, SEA-SLED” 
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“Very nifty,” she said aloud, eyes on the decorations. 

The Offshores had hung from the rafters a large net, 
corks and all, and moreover they had suspended an anchor 
from the central beam. 

“Looks rather dangerous,” Bushy commented, “like the 
sword of Dam-whoever-he-was.” 

Her attention was next attracted by a string of signal flags 
gayly festooned from wall to wall, and by the red sails of 
Jem Duncan’s knockabout elaborately draped at one end of 
the room. 


NS particular sense in that,” Bushy thought. ‘‘He’ll only 
have to bend ‘em on again tomorrow when he wants 
to sail his boat.” 

Some lobster-pot buoys and glass net-balls completed the 
decorations. The ship's bell, and the port and starboard 
lanterns, were a regular part of the boathouse furnishing. A 
number of other lanterns were now hung about, however, 
connected in a rather haphazard fashion by a tangle of wires 
strung here and there. 

“Some of Roy Bennett’s work, I suppose,” Bushy decided. 
“The great electrical genius. Well, well; very pretty. Very 
pretty indeed.” 

She prowled further, and looked into all the lockers, one 
after the other, on the chance that there were to be refresh- 
ments and that they had already been brought. Nor was she 
mistaken, for her search was rewarded by the discovery of a 
large quantity of chocolate cookies, and two buckets con- 
taining bottles of ginger ale waiting for ice. 

“How dumb of them not to lock the lockers!” she 
murmured. 

With truly noble restraint, she helped herself to only 
three of the cookies. Munching one with pleasure, she 
strolled again around the room. This time she noticed the 
handsome log book of the Club, lying open on a table under 
the windows. It was evidently ready to receive the signatures 
of tonight's guests and their comments on the entertainment. 
Bushy took up the pencil that lay beside it, and wrote a 
challenge across the page in a large and flourishing hand: 

“Perhaps I shall crash the party. Signed, Sea-Sled.” 

A sound of voices approaching 
along the sea wall warned her that 
she had best be off, so she stepped 
quickly across the floor on which so 
much elbow grease and polishing 
wax had been expended, and liter- 
ally slid into her waiting craft. She 
started her motor with zest, and was 
gratified to see her brother come out 
on the balcony with undignified 
haste. She was by now at such a dis- 
tance and the sea-sled was making 
such a racket, that she could not 
hear what he shouted, though she 
could easily see his gestures of an- 
noyance. Bushy circled twice around 
the open water in front of the boat- 
house, and then made off again to- 
ward Sandy Island, where she 
intended to land and enjoy the last 
chocolate cookie in solitude. 

Margie Olmsted was wearing a 
new dress of something thin and 
yellow, that looked just right with 
her bare brown arms and her very 
dark hair. Lofty wished he knew how 
to tell her so without seeming silly, 
or putting his foot in it. Margie cer- 
tainly would never have guessed that 
he even noticed her dress, for all he 
managed (Continued on page 44) 
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The Girl Scout Director of Plays 
and Pageants gives valuable tips 
staging open-air productions 





Plays in the Out-of-Doors 


S far back a; my memory serves 
A me, and that is a good many 
years, the most exciting mo- 
ments in my life center around the words, ‘‘Let’s give a play.” 
In my early youth, my enthusiasm for indoor production 
was never so high as it was for an out-of-door performance. 
For one thing, quarters indoors were usually cramped, and 
one often got into trouble using the Sunday clothes closet as 
the only entrance and exit. It was hot and dark and uncom- 
fortable in there, and someone always stamped on your foot, 
or cocked your crown ominously, thereby ruining your 
chance for a breath-taking entrance. Then, too, the audience 
was virtually on the stage which made it difficult to throw 
oneself whole-heartedly into the part. 

Years afterward, when we gave plays in the school audi- 
torium, production was easier, but quarters still seemed 
cramped and the audience much too close. You felt them 
staring at your clenched hands. Years later when I played 
in the little Provincetown Theatre in New York City, I did 
not mind either of these difficulties. Although space was 
still limited, and one had to stand quietly and not go stamp- 
ing about on other people’s feet and rights, I learned the 
advantages of keeping quiet, tending to my own responsi- 
bilities, and relaxing. By the latter, I mean not “scrunching” 
up your toes in your shoes, or twisting your handkerchief 
into a ball. To learn these things is of great importance. They 
assure success, if you work at them conscientiously. Any 
production is only as good as you yourself are, and what you 
do off stage, my friends, is as important as what you do 


By OLEDA SCHROTTKY 


while you are performing your part. 

The first thing to settle, even be- 
fore deciding definitely on the play, is 
that you, Jerry Jane, will-do all in your power to make the 
performance a success. Now that camping days beckon us 
from the calendar, we think naturally of playing earnestly at 
our hobbies. What fun it is going to be to interpret Th 
Lady of Shallott at sundown of a shining June afternoon, 
bits of Little Women, or a swashbuckling ballad by the camp 
fire! Perhaps there is to be a Tree Planting Ceremony on a 
special Saturday afternoon, in which you invite your parents 
and town friends to participate. Such an occasion might 
fittingly mark the dedication of the Girl Scout outdoor play- 
house. 

Everything has its good and bad points, so let us consider 
now what to plan for and against in this outdoor show busi- 
ness. There are many difficulties to consider in giving an 
outdoor performance. The main ones are weather and audi- 
bility. Look at an almanac, and get a general idea of the 
weather for the month. Always make arrangements to take 
your play under cover if necessary, and be sure that actors 
and prospective audiences understand the alternative. Be 
sure to place the stage to windward of the audience; in 
other words, so that the wind will carry the performers’ 
voices to the hearers. This would be easy for a Girl Scout to 
determine, for the branches and moss always grow thicker 
on the off-side. 

With these things in mind, choose the spot for your 
stage. It is amazing how many outdoor theaters one can find 
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A QUIET LAKE ACTS AS A SOUNDING BOARD FOR YOUR STAGE 


by scouting about the grounds. My pet theater, and 
| have worked in many, is at Camp Andree Clark in 
Briarcliff, New York. The stage itself is a beautiful 
gray rock, moss covered. Small firs, planted twelve 
years ago, now make three entrances and exits. All 
outdoor theaters should have at least this number, 
one at each side and one at the back. 


geese to keep the stage broad, and the 
audience in the arc of a semicircle in long rows 
—as few as possible. A quiet lake or stream is a 
great asset, as it acts as a sounding board. Detail in 
the out-of-doors is lost, so keep in mind that color 
and line and movement are the things that the audi- 
ence gets; hence numbers are an advantage. Em- 
phasis should be on action, not characterization. 

The actors in the outdoor theater should depend 
upon natural scenery, and not try to introduce “artif- 
cial sets” unless they can be made of greenery 
(chicken wire nailed to two stout sticks and gar- 
nished with boughs is excellent for the purpose). 
Two pages in green can be the screen managers. 
With a little thought, it is easy to so arrange lines 
of the play that there will be no need for a curtain. 

Planning ahead of time is usually 
the secret of the successful person. 
Don’t let the actors wander around 
in costume before the performance. 
Remember, in the first part of the 
article we said what was done off- 
stage was as important as what we 
did on-stage. Many an excellent per- 
formance has been ruined because the 
actors off-stage ran around and dis- 
tracted the attention of the audience. 
Pitch a dressing tent out of sight, 
hang a large mirror from the ridge- 
pole, and make a dressing table out 
of a wooden box. If it is possible to 
come to the performance dressed, be 
sure that you arrive before the audi- 
ence begins to come. Seeing actors be- 
forehand is like seeing your Christ- 
mas presents before you are meant to. 
Always begin on time, and make sure 


AN INDIAN PAGEANT AT 
CAMP ANDREE; AND BF- 
PAGEANT OF 
THE WESTWARD MIGRA- 
GIVEN IN) THE 
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the camp truck and the dog understand 
that they are not to come bumping and 
barking along when the young brave 
with hands uplifted steps into the canoe 
to sail into the setting sun. 


Wes every bit of natural setting, bring 
participants out from behind trees, 
the Vikings from the lake, the Pilgrims 
from over the brow of the hill, and use 
the bridge or the pine grove to introduce 
the Knights. 

Too much cannot be said for costum- 
ing a play. Most people, especially in 
camp, think any old thing will do. No 
one can act in a costume which does not 
fit and is pinned up with a paper of 
safety pins. Some one person should be 
in charge of the costume box. You see, 
I'm taking for granted that every Girl 
Scout camp has one. If you haven't, get 
busy today and collect party dresses past 
use, old veils, feathers, felt hats, bits of 
trimming, pieces of cloth and old shoes. 
Make a troop project of your costuming 
by working out some of the requirements 
for the dressmakers, milliners, and han- 
dicraft badges. 

Every artisan needs some kind of a 
tool or tools to work with. A good cos- 
tume book is nothing short of a necessity, 
and any local li- 
brary can help you 
locate at least one. 
The three I use con- 
stantly are Costum- 
ing a Play, by Eliza- 
beth Grimball and 
Rhea Wells, pub 
lished by The Cen- 
tury Company, 
New York; Cos 
tumes and Scenery 
for Amateurs, by 
Constance D’Arcy 
Mackay, published 
by Henry Holt and 
Company, New 
York; and (Con- 
tinued on page 36) 
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rother-in-Arms © 


Meralyn discovers that a tennis match 


is fun if you really want to win 


tennis. She played pretty well—-Tom and Dick 

and Harry had seen to that, as brothers have a 
way of doing. She was a steady partner, an opponent 
to be reckoned with when she seemed least formida- 
ble. And she played often, for people were always 
asking her to fill in, and she was too decent to refuse. 
But the fact is, if every court on the island had been 
plowed up and sown to broccoli, Meralyn Donne would 
hardly have cared. 

Her summer, it must be admitted, was books. And books. 
And more books. Tom rallied her almost daily on this de- 
grading weakness, but she only said ““M-m-m?” and placidly 
went on reading. Dick held it an outrage, one of the Donnes 
going wormy like that. Harry maintained a hurt silence and 
walked about the cottage on tiptoe as if somebody were 
dangerously ill. It was all futile. Meralyn went on reading. 
She had finished the Waverley Novels at this time, and was 
moving steadily through Dumas, with an eye on Conrad 
and Jane Austen for future sustenance. 

So, all things considered, what happened in August was 
the more astounding. 

Afternoons were the best for reading. The mornings were 
apt to be interrupted by brisk people wanting to do things 
like sailing and tennis and swimming, and in the evening 
there were dances, or you got sleepy at a thrilling moment 
and couldn’t really enjoy it. But the afternoons were perfect. 

If it rained or was foggy, Meralyn curled up on the win- 
dow seat by the stone fireplace; if the sun shone, she took a 
couple of pillows to some rocky nook along the shore. There 
she could look up occasionally, rest her eyes in the blue 
witchery of sky and sea. There the surf breathed deep be- 
hind the words she was reading, throwing gold lace into the 
sun-drenched air. Interruptions were unknown there, except 
when the sunshine thinned and faded and the air grew cold 

and suddenly it was time for supper. 

On an August afternoon worth noting, the sun shone. 

Meralyn was half way through the first volume of Monte 
Cristo, and liking it even better than The Three Musketeers. 
She glanced up impatiently as a shadow darkened the page, 
and found she was looking at the back of a tweed jacket, 
and a pair of long white-flanneled legs. Somebody from the 
hotel, she thought. 

“If you don’t mind,” she said politely. “In my light, you 
wee 

The newcomer started as if a rapier had whizzed close, 
and turned with such a nice abashed grin that Meralyn felt 
guilty. In that instant before he went on guard, she saw that 
le was lonely—and something more: worried or depressed. 

“Stupid of me,” he had said, jumping down from the two 
rocks he'd been straddling. ‘Didn't see you at all. Too busy 
looking at the ocean.” He laughed. There was a sober 
friendliness in his voice. 

“It’s a pretty good old ocean,” Meralyn agreed, hoping 
he would go. 

“What? Oh. Yes.” Frowning, he kept moving his right 
arm from the shoulder as if it might be stiff, as if he were 
a fencer limbering up his muscles. He didn’t give any sign 
of going. 

“Have you hurt your arm?” Meralyn asked when the 


T= truth is, Meralyn wasn’t specially fond of 
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silence became em- 
barrassing. 

“What ? Oh, no.” 
His grin fell crook- 
ed. “Bad habit. | 
can't seem to forget 

-” He jammed his 
right hand into his 
coat pocket. “D’- 
you mind if I sit 
down?” he asked, 
and folded up with 
one lithe movement 
of his long legs. He 
perched on the 
smooth rock just 
above her shoulder. 

“N-no,” she said 
faintly, but left 
Monte Cristo open. 

“You see, you're 
the only person I've met here who hasn't treated me like a 
naughty little boy, or a—a tin god on wheels.” 

She looked quickly at him. He must be somebody famous, 
then. There was something vaguely familiar about his pro- 
file, but she couldn't think what. It was dithcult to guess his 
age: his dark hair was getting thin on top, but he moved 
and spoke like a boy. There was something quick and de- 
cisive about him, something about his short, open laugh and 
the way his eyes glinted. . . . And that restless sword arm! 

“You remind me of D’Artagnan,” she said candidly. 
“Have you had many hand-to-hand fights lately?” 





SHE SERVED EASILY AND RAN IN 


E flushed, throwing her a troubled look. “No. Cracking 

up, I guess. These youngsters are too fast. They're like 
rubber balls: the harder you hit them, the quicker they come 
back at you. I felt myself going stale, came down here to try 
and recoup. Before—but I promised myself not even to 
think about that.” 

This came out of him in a rush, and it made no sense. 
She felt sorry for him. There was no peace in his haunted 
blue eyes. He was worrying terribly about something that 
was of no consequence to anybody else, but of tremendous 
importance to him. What he needed was to get his mind 
off it. 

Meralyn shut Monte Cristo. “How about a game of ten- 
nis?”’ she suggested. 

“What?” He stared at her; then his eyes lighted, and he 
gave that short boyish laugh. ‘Yes. Let's.” 

He wasn't very good, she was relicved to find. He knew 
how to handle a racket all right, but he seemed more con- 
cerned with the theory of the thing than with actual strokes. 
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He grew quite earnest and excited about 
her game, telling her things that would 
improve it, but forgetting to hit the 
ball himself; and he kept trying shots 
over and over, as if just learning and bound to conquer 
niceties of stance and timing. 

“Play to my backhand,” he would call. “That's what I 
need.” He didn’t pay any attention to the score; and as a 
matter of fact, when they stopped she was leading. They had 
found the practice court behind the casino deserted, and that 
was a relief, too. 

“You're learning fast, D’Artagnan,” Meralyn said when 
they stopped for want of light. “That was fun. I never liked 
the game so well.” . 

“You're pretty good at it, yourself,” he chuckled. “All 
you need is the desire to win. Remember to face the ball, not 
the net, for that forehand drive. 
And get that long follow-through 
on the—” Suddenly his face fell. 
“Great Scott! I promised not to 
touch a racket!” 

“What a silly promise!” she 
told him. “Why, you're better 
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the old tournament. Two matters wor- 
ried her deeply. D’Artagnan: for, 
though she knew now who he was, she 
couldn’t let him know she knew—that 
would be treating him like a “tin god on wheels,” which he 
hated. And that backhand follow-through—was she get- 
ting it? 

Long after the house was quiet, she lay in bed making 
straight-armed passes in the darkness. 

They played every day for two weeks, she and D’ Artagnan. 
They played early in the morning, topping off with a swim 
before breakfast. Or they played late in the afternoon when 
everybody else was swimming or sailing. They stuck to the 
practice court behind the casino, where they bothered no- 
body and nobody bothered them. 

D’Artagnan’s state of mind improved rapidly, and of 
course by this time he was beat- 
ing Meralyn consistently, over- 
whelmingly. She didn’t mind, 
knowing who he was. Getting 
beaten had never disturbed her. 
He was cheerful, now; he didn’t 
seem to go on guard when you 





already. It’s good for you. Let's 
play tomorrow, shall we?” 

His grin was good to look at. 
He swung his racket like a sword. 
“You bet!”” he said. 

Meralyn was late to supper. 
Tom was saying something as she 
went in, so her tardiness passed 
unnoticed. They were all steamed 
up over the presence of some- 
body or other at the hotel, and 
Tom was saying he'd asked him 
to referee (“You had a crust!” 
Dick put in), but whoever it was 
had said he was leaving on the 
twentieth. “Just our luck!” Harry 
mourned. ‘What a drawing card 
he’d have been!” 

Meralyn stared dazedly at 
them. ““Wh-what did you say... 
his name was?” she asked faintly, 
as all the implications of the af- 


We are going for a hike, 
You and I, far afield. 

What surprises, what adventure, 
What new treasure, will it yield? 


Once we followed tinkling sheep-bells, 
Once we heard a strange bird cry, 
Once we climbed the tumbled boulders 
Where a mountain stream was dry. 


Once we found a yellow maple 
Like a globe of amber light 

Burning on the darkening hilltop 
When all else had paled from sight. 


We are going on a quest, 
By a path we do not know. 
We are ready, we are eager 
Say the word and let us go! 


spoke to him—in fact, he had ap- 
parently forgotten the fear of dis- 
aster that had haunted him. It 
was fun to see him so fiercely 
happy when he or she—no matter 
which—made a good shot. Then 
his delighted “Ha!” would ring 
out, as if he really were the man 
she called him and, in the midst 
of some gallant set-to, had cried 
out in triumph. “Ha!” She came 
to associate that exclamation with 
him, to listen for it. 


inner game is_ perfectly 
sound,” he would tell her. 
“Technically you play like a 
champion. All you lack is the de- 
sire to beat the tar out of some- 
body, the will to win. Can’t you 
look at it that way?” He was 
quite anxious about it. 


ternoon fell upon her. 

“Whose name? Oh—’” Tom 
told her again. “And have you entered the tournament?” 
he asked impatiently. 

Her mouth was half open; she was blushing furiously 
now, and her eyes sparkled. D’Artagnan! She knew she had 
seen his face before—in the papers! And she had invited him 
to play tennis, and told him he was /earning fast... . The 
national champion! Good grief! 


OURNAMENT?”’ she said, struggling to think what 

they meant. Must be the annual island tournament. All 
the dubs supposed to enter—community spirit and so on— 
so the crack players would have somebody to push over in 
the first rounds. It was a bore, but she had always entered 
before. ““N-no, I haven't.” 

“Why not?” Three spoons hung in air. 

“‘I—thought I wouldn’t enter this year,’ she said com- 
posedly, surprising herself. “Takes such a lot of time, wait- 
ing round for your match. And I always get put out in the 
first round, anyway.” 

The Anvil Chorus began, but her mother cut it short. “If 
Lyn doesn’t want to enter, that’s that.” 

Meralyn smiled gratefully, and escaped. 

Monte Cristo lacked flavor that night. Not that she felt 
sleepy, not that she was concerned about her refusal to enter 





She would laugh, “It doesn’t 
seem important, but I'll try.” 

So on the last day of the two weeks she greeted him 
bravely. “This morning, D’ Artagnan, I intend to beat the tar 
out of you.” 

She did, in fact, take one set from him that day, though 
it's a question whether he wasn’t a subconscious party to 
his own defeat. “Ha!” he barked delightedly when she 
passed him cleanly for the final point. “Now isn’t it fun 
to beat somebody ?” 

“Yes,” she panted, her eyes shining. “Yes, it is!” 

“This has been fun for me, better than fun. You've cured 
me of the megrims, Meralyn.” 

“ “Has been?’ Is it—over?” 

“T’'ve got to go away tomorrow,” he said, suddenly grave. 
He looked out to sea. “The Nationals are a thing you can’t 
side-step. And thanks to you, I don’t want to side-step them 
now. 

She hesitated. No more sunrise tennis, no more heated 
arguments about facing the ball and following-through? 
Never mind. This was for his sake. 

“I’m sorry you're going,” she said softly. “But I'll bet 
you'll do well in the Nationals, D’Artagnan.” 

“That helps.” Smiling, he took a long breath. “And see 
here, you'd better keep your hand in by playing when you 
can, 
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“Oh—’”’ She hoped he meant what she thought he did. 

“Tl be back next summer, of course.” 

They shook hands on it, had a final swim together, and 
parted laughing. 

That night at supper Meralyn said to her lobster salad, 
“By the way, I’ve entered the Ladies’ Singles.” Her mother 
beamed. Her father came out of a reverie to say, “Eh?” And 
the cheers of Tom and Dick and Harry filled the cottage. 

But the next night was different. Meralyn had been read- 
ing all afternoon. It seems, the tournament drawings had 
been posted. “And you caught Mrs. Ordway right off the 
bat,” said Tom. ‘““Wouldn’t you know?” added Dick. “What 
a break!” mourned Harry. 

Mrs. Ordway had won the Island Ladies’ Singles two 
years running. 

“Nobody can blame you if you default, Sis,” Tom told 
her magnanimously. “After all—’ 

“Ha!” said Meralyn. 

That sounded pretty valiant, but she and valor were 
strangers the following Saturday when she faced Mrs. Ord- 
way across the net of the center court. There was a treach- 
erous glitter, she thought, in the bright sunshine. 

The match was to be quite informal, a first-round affair— 
no referee, the benches and beach chairs but scantily filled, 
and the few spectators present obviously there only in loyalty 
to the champion. Indeed, somebody had hauled the casino 
radio out on the veranda, and a 
knot of contestants and fans were 
showing more interest in the Na- 
tional finals broadcast from Forest 
Hills, than in the match taking 
place below them. Meralyn could 
hear the announcer’s hollow 
voice, the referee’s crisp tally, 
and an occasional ripple of ap- 
nlause. “They're warming up, 
folks. The champion looks good. 
Will he last, though? Will he 
turn back this little tornado from 
the West? The big boy's not 


so young as he was once. Some 


say— : 


age ie thought forlorn- 
ly of D’Artagnan playing 
for his tennis life down there. 
Queer if they should both get 
licked on the same day! 

Gripping her racket tight, she 
determined to forget all that, dis- 
regard everything but her oppo- 
nent. 

Mrs. Ordway was a nice horsy 
girl of thirty-five, with thick legs 


and a cheerful laugh, and the Ps 
meanest chop in three States. She 

put on no airs about this match ~ 
with a nobody, as some players ae) 


might have done: her policy was 
to take everyone who came .and 
polish her off with a minimum of 
effort and the same businesslike ~ 
thoroughness. While they rallied ors ? 
she had figured that she might m 
have to give this tall, blond, over- 
serious child three games—about 
six-two, six-one, she calculated, 
leaving time for mixed doubles 
practice before tea. 

But it was going to be easier 
than that. 
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Meralyn lost the first set at six-nothing. Several games 
ran up to deuce; and twice, to the delight of one lean, 
oldish man on the side lines, she passed Mrs. Ordway 
for neat placements. But the trend was inevitable. She 
couldn't seem to get into the swing of this match. The 
bounce on Mrs. Ordway’s chop was the most ridiculous 
thing: she would get all set for the long break of D’ Artag- 
nan’s forehand drive, only to find the ball popping straight 
up, or skidding into her ankles with no bounce at all. 


ie spite of her efforts at concentration, the radio an- 
nouncer’s brassy voice kept distracting her. “Folks, it 
looks bad for the champion. This little Western Comet has 
got him on the run. The big boy trails four games to one. 
He can’t seem to get going...” 

They changed courts, Mrs. Ordway smiling coolly. She 
hadn't even taken off her sweater. Meralyn herself wasn’t in 
the least winded; she didn’t feel as if she had been playing 
tennis. In the south court, she was still nearer that loud 
speaker, and as Mrs. Ordway began to serve, the announc- 
er’s voice rumbled: “First set, six-two. Looks like the be- 
ginning of the end... .”’ Poor D’Artagnan! She remembered 
his wistful grin. 

Well, it would be all over in a few minutes now. She be- 
gan to — some sting on the ball, just for ducks. Remember- 
ing to face it, not the net, when she (Continued on page 48) 
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‘MIND IF I SIT DOWN ?” HE ASKED, AND FOLDED UP WITH ONE MOVEMENT OF HIS LONG LEGS 





SCRANTON GIRL SCOUTS ON A BIRD HIKE 


WHEN HIKING, BRING WATER IN YOUR 


OWN CANTEEN, OR 


PURIFY IT BY BOILING 


HARD FOR TWENTY MINU1T OR BY DISSOLV- 


ING TWO HALAZONE 


Ruth Nichols Photo 
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Along woodland trails, 


shade, Girl Scouts dik 
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it’s FUN TO WATCH WHAT GOES ON IN THE TREE- 
TOPS, BUT IT’S EVEN MORE FUN TO MAKE A RECORD 
OF YOUR OBSERVATIONS WITH YOUR OWN SKETCHES 
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YOUNG NATURALISTS OF CAMP PATERSO! 
CENTRAL VALLEY, NEW YORK, MAKE 
STUDY OF THE WILD LIFE OF THE REGIE 


QUEEN ANNE'S LACE MAY 
BE THE LOVELIEST OF 
WEEDS, BUT LOOK IT UP 
IN THE FLOWER BOOK AND 
SEE WHAT YOU WILL FIND 


eMaddingCrowd” § 


< 
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trails, in sun and wind and dappled 
5 dikfover clues to the secrets of nature 
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WHAT TO CARRY ON A HIKE IS A PROBLEM. 
SEND FOR THE GIRL SCOUT BOOKLET, DAY 
HIKES,”’ AND SAVE YOURSELF MUCH TROUBLI 
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THE YOUNG FISH-HAWKS ARE NEARLY READY TO FLY, AND <2 ‘ ": aes, 
THERE'S SOON GOING TO BE A LIVELY TIME ON THE 
RIVER AT PINE GROVE CAMP, HARRISBURG, PENNSYLVANIA 
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FROM THIS TEPEE AT CAMP PATERSON, TWELVE DIFFERENT KINDS STOPPING, NOT TO DRINK, BUT 1O 
OF TREES MAY BE SIGHTED, AND A PATIENT WATCHER CAN SOON STUDY THE LIFE OF THE POOL, SUCH AS 
TRACE THE REGULAR SQUIRRFI ROADS THROUGH THE BRANCHES WATER-BOATMEN AND CADDIS WORMS 





Courtesy American Forests and Forest Life 


“Off With the 


THIS IS WHAT OCCURS 
WHEN HIKING PARTIES 
AND CAMPERS AREN'T 
CAREFUL ABOUT THEIR 
FIRES. DON’T EVER BE 
THE CARELESS PER- 
SON RESPONSIBLE FOR 
DESTROYING A FOREST 


A NIGHT UNDER THE 
STARS CAN BE A 
THRILLING EXPERI- 
ENCE, OR A HIDEOUS 
DISCOMFORT. LEARN 
HOW, WITH THE GIRL 
SCOUTS OF CAMP CHA- 
PARRAL, CALIFORNIA 


yesterday it was April; and now, almost before one can say 

“Jack Robinson!” June stands beside us, as opulently lovely 
as ever. We have seen the dogwood trailing lace petticoats, rib- 
boned with redbud, through the springtime woods; we have seen 
the hillsides a-flutter with pink and white signals for the bees; we 
have seen the friendly lilac leaning over a garden gate; but all 
that is gone now. Spring has slipped away from us—down the 
road of the yesterdays, brushing our. faces with her little pocket 
handkerchief, that smells of violets, as she passed. 

How shall we most enjoy this lovely June, with her leafy lanes 
and potpourri of fragrances? Girl Scouts know the answer to that 
question very well. It is “hiking,” of course. How otherwise can 
one appreciate to the full the beauty and joy of any season? 


GS ester is here. Only yesterday it was May, and day before 


A Hike on Wheels 


St. Louis, Missouri: One gorgeous morning, we Girl Scouts 
of Clayton Troop Seven set out on a hike from our school to beau- 
tiful Ferguson Woods. We were all excited, for two reasons: 
first, because our troop had just been organized, and this was our 
very first hike; and second, because all the out-of-doors seemed to 
be calling us out into the green hills beyond the city. 

It was not to be a hike in a true sense, for it had been arranged 
that we were to go and return in autos, but once in Ferguson 
Woods, we might explore to our hearts’ content. There was a 
brook where we could wade, a rope swing to play on, and plenty 
of wooded hillsides to roam through. 

When we reached Ferguson Woods, we climbed and slid and 
scrambled and chattered like a group of magpies. And what a 
meal we had! To older Girl Scouts, who have taken many hikes, 
it might not have seemed so much fun, but it surely seemed pleasant 
and lots of fun to us to build fires and prepare our food. 

At last we were finished, and then more fun came! We laid paper 
trails, swung, waded in a shallow little stream, and played all sorts 
of games. Of course, minor accidents occurred—they always do. 
But the fun was worth a few skinned knees and bruised elbows! 

Clayton Troop 7 SUZANNE Mason 









OUR STAR REPORTER 


Don’t forget that the best news report on Girl Scout 
activities is published in this space each month. The 
writer, who is the Star Reporter of the month, receives a 
book as an award. For the Star Reporter's Box, your story 
should contain no less than two hundred words, no more 
than three hundred. It should answer the questions: What 
was the event? When did it happen? Who took part? 
What made it interesting? 


OROTHY STOCK of Troop Twenty-one, Seattle, 
Washington has the honor of being named Star Re- 
porter for June. Dorothy writes: 


“On July seventeenth, we advanced campers of Seattle's 
Girl Scout Camp, Robbinswold, at Hoodsport, experienced 
the most thrilling hike. Lake Constance, surrounded by 
shaggy peaks of the Olympics, was five miles up, the first 
part of which lay through virgin forest. Here great rocks 
reared mossy shoulders,.firs rose like pillars in a cathedral, 
breaking into intricate green lace overhead. 

“It was Maytime up there in the clouds! Ferns were just 
uncurling, and farther up, when we reached the cliffs, we 
stumbled upon a sight which left us spellbound. Tier after 
tier of the loveliest Alpine flowers ran over the whole face 
of the cliff—an ethereal rock garden! A lifelong ambition 
of mine was realized when I found a lady’s-slipper—an 
orchid—growing in its native haunts. 

“We hugged the cliffs and dug our toes into the cracks, 
thankful for mists that hid the yawning chasms beneath. 
Such dizzy heights were made only for mountain goats. But 
up we crept, inch by inch, pasting our eyes to the rock, not 
daring to look either up or down. 

“After six hours of such climbing, we began to doubt 
the existence of the lake. In fact, four girls stayed behind to 
eat their lunches—they ate with one hand, and hung on with 
the other—but the rest of us resumed our skyward scramble. 

“Five minutes later we sent a shout hurtling down the 
snowy cliffs. “The lake! The lake!’ 

“Breathlessly we clambered onto a great rock and stood 
staring. But what a disappointment! A cloud enshrouded the 
lake, and we couldn't see a thing! 

“That night sixteen girls with trembling knees about to 
collapse from under them staggered into camp.” 




















WraggleTaggle Gipsies,O” 


A new trail, a swim at the end, a 






pot of stew, a night outdoors—try it! 


COOKING A SAVORY STEW TAKE A TIP FROM THESE GREENSBORO, 
AT CAMP ROBBINSWOLD, NORTH CAROLINA GIRL SCOUTS AND 
A Nature Hike HOODSPORT, WASHINGTON LEARN TO SWIM IN A SHALLOW POOL 


TuscaLoosa, ALABAMA: One beautiful 
Sunday afternoon I went on a hike with the 
Boy Scouts and Girl Scouts. The object of 
this hike was to find as many signs of spring 
as we could. Of course, the Boy Scouts were 
determined to beat the Girl Scouts, and vice 
versa. 

The first signs we saw were peach, plum, 
and pear blossoms. A University student 
who was with the boys knew all of the 
birds, so that they had more birds at first 
than we had. 

There were new buds and green sprouts 
on almost every tree and bush. Violets were 
blooming and small green sprouts were just 
peeping out of the ground. We learned 
many birds that we didn’t know before. 

I had been keeping the list for the Girl 
Scouts, and when the lists were read, the 
Girl Scouts had more signs than the Boy 


sc ' 
Scouts! CAMP REDWING, REN- 


Troop 15 Mary E sift DEAL FREW, PENNSYLVA- 
NIA, FINDS AN OVER- 
A Hike in the Rain NIGHT HIKE WITH 


PUP TENTS EASY TO 
MANAGE, FOR 
MENUS, OR HOW TO 
PURIFY DRINKING 
WATER, CONSULT A 
GIRL SCOUT LEADER 


Detroit, MICHIGAN: Luck was with us— 
oh, what a splendid day for a hike! We 
set off, wearing our bright new uniforms 
for the first time, and feeling as proud as 
peacocks because we had earned the money 
to purchase them. 

Our destination was Vesta Park, a dis- 
tance of seventeen miles. We jogged along, 
singing everything from popular songs to 
nursery rhymes until we hit the open coun- 
try. Then lo and behold! It began to 
sprinkle. Before we had walked another 
mile, it was raining cats and dogs. The only 
building in sight was about a half mile or 
more away—and did we run for it! While 
waiting for the storm to blow over we in- 
dulged in sodas, as the building proved to 
be a store. 

For the last two miles, we were offered 
a ride in a truck and, believe me, we toppled 
in gratefully. Doris WILLERT 


COLUMBUS DID NOT 
REALIZE, WHEN HE 
CAME LOOKING FOR 
GOLD, THAT THI 
INDIANS’ CANOES 
WOULD BRING MORE 
PLEASURE TO THE 
WORLD THAN TONS 
OF THE METAI 
SO MUCH DESIRED 
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When You Go Traveling 


(Continued from page 17) 
proceed to find yourself a seat. If there is 
none available, ask the porter to tell you 
where to sit. It may be the other way around, 
and you will be the first to want to go to 
bed. In that case, you make the request, and 
the other person is obliged to acquiesce. 

When the porter starts to make up your 
berth, ask him to give you your bag, point- 
ing out to him the one that contains your 
night garments and toilet articles. If you 
have packed carefully, you have them right 
on top, the toilet articles all together in a 
special case which you have bought or made 
yourself. Take out the toilet case, and ask 
the porter to put the bag in your berth. 
Then go to the ladies’ dressing room where 
there are facilities for washing face and 
hands, and brushing one’s teeth. 

When you are ready to retire, the porter 
helps you get into your upper berth, pro- 
ducing a small ladder which you climb up. 
In your berth, you will find clothes hangers 
for your dress and coat, and a hammock for 
odds and ends. If your shoes need shining, 
the porter will shine them for you, pro- 
vided you ask him to do so. 


OU are expected to undress in your 

berth, but you may see people un- 
dressing in the dressing room. On a crowded 
train there isn’t room, however, and never 
much privacy. It takes some acrobatic skill 
to undress in the berth, but you soon get 
the knack of it. Besides, it’s much better 
form. 

Before you go to sleep, look over the 
bedding you have been given, and if you 
think there is the slightest chance that you 
will be cold beforé morning, ask the porter 
then and there for an extra blanket. It is a 
lot better to be forehanded, and thus avoid 
the possibility of disturbing yourself and 
your neighbors by ringing for extra covers 
in the middle of the night. 

Ask the porter to waken you if you have 
to get off early, and need more than half an 
hour to dress. When you get up, put on 
your undies, your shoes and stockings, and 
slip on your dressing gown—you should 
have a tailored one of a dark or medium 
dark color, no frills or ribbons or lace, and 
long enough to cover you. Thus attired, 
ring for the porter, or poke your head out 
and speak to him if he is in the aisle near- 
by. He will bring the ladder and help you 
down, and will hand you your bag in which 
you have already put your toilet case, and the 
frock you are to wear. Be sure to take your 
purse with you, wherever you go. Carry the 
bag into the dressing room for a morning 
wash and the finishing touches. 

I don’t suppose I need remind you that, 
when you've finished, you should rinse 
the washbowl, and wipe it neatly with a 
towel so there will be no trace of powder, 
or stray hairs, to greet the person who comes 
after you. Then put your dressing gown 
and toilet articles back into your bag, take 
out your purse, slip into your dress, and you 
are ready for breakfast. 

The porter or conductor tells you whether 
the diner is “ahead or back.” When you 
reach the dining car, wait for the steward, 
or a waiter, to seat you and hand you a menu 
card. You will find that it contains some 
special table d’héte breakfasts at set prices; 
and a list of 4 /a carte dishes that are served 


to order. It is much cheaper to choose one 
of the table d’héte breakfasts. Glance 
through them quickly. You shouldn't have 
to read the entire card before you make up 
your mind. It's much more grown-up to 
order promptly. After you have finished, the 
waiter brings you a finger bowl and your 
check. When you pay the check, you leave 
a small tip for the waiter. The tip should be 
approximately ten per cent of the bill, unless 
the bill is less than a dollar, in which case 
you leave ten cents—never less than that, no 
matter how small the bill. 

So far, everything has sounded easy and 
uncomplicated. But here’s a complication 
that a girl traveling alone may have to meet. 
It’s the question of talking to your fellow 





travelers. As a general thing, there is no 
harm in talking with the person who hap- 
pens to occupy the other half of your sec- 
tion. And there is no necessity for you to 
act as if the person who has been placed 
at the table opposite you in the dining car, 
just wasn’t there. The trouble is that some 
of the people one is thrown with, in these 
accidental ways, are tiresome and persistent; 
all they need is one pleasant word from you 
and they are constantly at hand. Under no 
circumstances, should you accept favors from 
strangers. Never allow someone you've met 
on the train to pay for your meals, or buy 
anything for you, and tactfully avoid making 
dates to see your train companions after the 
journey. Just say you are to be with friends 
and will be busy. Should a train companion 
become uncomfortably persistent, and some- 
times men do annoy girls who are traveling 
alone, don’t be afraid to appeal to the con- 
ductor. 

At the end of the journey, the porter gets 
down your hat and coat, and removes your 





bags to the vestibule. He helps you on with 
your coat, and offers to brush you off. If 
your garments aren't the kind to require 
brushing, say “No, thank you”; otherwise 
let him whisk his broom over you to his 
satisfaction, before you give him his tip. 
When you tip him, say, “Here’s something 
for you.” Or, “Thank you for looking after 
me.” The size of the tip depends upon the 
length of your journey, and the amount of 
service you have required. An average over- 
night trip deserves about twenty-five cents; 
a day and a night, fifty cents, and longer 
trips accordingly. Special services, such as 
getting you a card table, are worth an extra 
dime for each service. When asking for 
something special, though, it's a good idea 
to give your tip when you make your re- 
quest. Some people tip at the beginning of 
the journey, too, just to assure service and 
courtesy. 

When you get off the train, if the station 
is a large one, a dozen Red Caps will scram- 
ble over one another to carry your bags. 
Point out your luggage to one of these boys, 
and let him carry it into the station, Follow 
directly after him; and if you aren’t being 
met, ask him to get you a taxicab. For his 
services, he gets about fifteen cents if your 
bags are small and he doesn’t have to carry 
them far; otherwise, twenty-five cents, or 
more, if you have lots of luggage and it’s 
hard to get a cab. 

Let's imagine that the friends who were to 
meet you at the station have wired you on 
the train, to say that they have been de- 
layed, and will not be able to join you until 
the day following. They ask you to wait for 
them at a given hotel, to which they have 
wired for a reservation for you. You tell the 
taxi driver to take you to the hotel named in 
the telegram. On arrival, you pay him and 
give him a small tip as well—ten cents if 
the meter reads less than a dollar, more if it 
exceeds a dollar. The door man takes out 
your bags, and helps you alight. A bell hop 
grabs them and carries them into the lobby, 
depositing them near the registration desk. 


OU step up to the desk clerk and say: 

“I believe you have reserved a room for 
me. I am Miss Mary Brown.” He asks you 
to register and you sign your name: Miss 
Mary Brown, Oklahoma City, Oklahoma. 
You don’t put down your street address, 
unless it is specifically required. Meanwhile, 
the clerk looks up his records to find what 
room has been reserved. He may tell you 
the rate, or will ask you whether you want 
a room with a private bath. It’s correct to 
inquire about the rate if he doesn’t tell you. 
After all these details are settled, the clerk 
beckons to the waiting bell hop, and hands 
him your room key. The bell hop picks up 
your bags once more, leads you to the ele- 
vator, and takes you to your room. 

There he opens the windows, and asks you 
if you would like anything else. You prob- 
ably won't think of anything at the moment. 
So you say, “No, thank you,” and hand him 
ten or fifteen cents. 

When your friends finally arrive, they 
probably will telephone to you on the house 
telephone. You reply that you will be down 
in a few minutes, or you ask them to 
come up to your room. If Uncle Jim, ot 
Cousin Bill, or some other man has come 
for you, say you will be down. Men don't 
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go to a girl’s hotel room. That is, they don’t | 
if they understand that their presence would 
be an enfringement of the hotel rules, as 
well as of the rules of etiquette. 

As a matter of fact, when it comes to 
etiquette boys have more things to learn 
than girls do. But it is up to you, as a girl, 
to know what is expected of boys as well 
as of yourself. For men do depend upon wo- | 
men to promote and maintain certain stand- | 
ards and ideals, and even though they grum- 
ble over what they call our fussiness about 
etiquette, most of them are secretly proud to | 
have wives, oc. daughters, or sisters, or girl 
friends, who know what's correct. 

So don’t be afraid to check up on Dad 
occasionaily. Look over his shoulder some 
time when he is registering at a hotel for 
you and Mother. See whether he writes 
William Brown and wife, or Mr. and Mrs. 
William Brown. If he writes the former 
(and lots of men do, just because they hav- 
en’t stopped to think about it), remind him 
that no woman likes to think of herself as 
“And Wife,” and that it is good form to 
give Mother a title. He won't mind your 
telling him. That's one thing daughters are 
for—to keep their parents up-to-date. 

One point that is easier for girls than for 
boys is the question of when to wear a hat, 
and when to take it off. A girl staying at 
a hotel, puts on her hat in the morning 
before leaving her room, and probably keeps 
it on all day. She may wear her hat at 
breakfast, lunch, tea, and unless she is wear- 
ing formal evening clothes, at dinner also. 
A boy or man, on the other hand, is forever 
taking his hat off, and putting it on again, 
and has a lot of rules to remember about it. 


HILE waiting for a friend in the 

lounge of a New York hotel, I saw a 
girl who knew the etiquette about men’s hats 
better than the boy she was with. They came 
in together to attend a tea dance that was 
going on in the adjoining room. They sat 
down in the lounge near me, and talked 
for a while before going in. He was an at- 
tractive boy, shy and rosy-cheeked, and a 
little bewildered at the new experience: of 
taking a girl to a tea dance in a big, fashion- 
able hotel. He was wearing his topcoat, and 
even after he sat down, he kept on his hat. 
If he had looked around at the other boys 
in the lounge, he would have noticed that 
every boy who was talking to a girl or wo- 
man was bareheaded. But he wasn’t looking 
around, He was looking happily at the girl, 
who was pretty and evidently liked him, 
even though she did seem worried about the 
hat. But she said nothing until they started 
up the steps to the dining room where the 
dancing was going on. He was _ headed 
straight in, coat still buttoned up, hat firmly 
on his blond head, when she spoke to him 
in a low voice and looked toward the check 
room which he hadn't even noticed. With 
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CHOCOLATE FUDGE 


2 cups granulated sugar 3 squares unsweetened 
cup water chocolate 
1 cup Eagle Brand Sweetened 1 cup nut meats (optional) 
Condensed Milk 


Mix sugar and water in large saucepan and bring 
to boil. Add Eagle Brand Sweetened Condensed 
Milk and boil over low flame until mixture will 
form firm ball when tested in cold water (235° F— 
240° F.) Stir mixture constantly to prevent burn- 
ing. Remove from fire, add chocolate cut in small 
pieces. Chop nut meats and add. Beat until thick 
and creamy. Pour into buttered pan. When cool, 
cut in squares. Serve a fudge that is Fudge! 








MAGIC! 


qe went 


. 
Ze AMAZING 
ee cuoRt Lt 


Even beginners get a marvelous result with this recipe. 
A melt-in-your-mouth smoothness, a glorious creaminess! 
But remember—this recipe calls for sweetened condensed 
milk. Don’t confuse it with evaporated. Just remember to 
ask for Eagle Brand. 






obvious relief, he checked his hat and coat 
and, beaming all over, escorted his girl into 
the dining room. They were met by the 





head waiter who asked the usual obvious 
question, “Table for two?” The waiter 
leading the way, and the girl following, they 
passed out of my view. 

I can guess the rest, though, and shall tell 
it to you. For I am sure that girl knew ex- 
actly what to do in a hotel dining room, and 
that some of you will want to know about 
that part, too. When the boy had helped her 
remove her coat, and had arranged it over 
her chair, she (Continued on page 40) 





FREE! “AMAZING SHORT-CUTS!I” 
Cut out that astonishing recipe above! Prove to yourself 
that it actually works. And here and now, mail this coupon, 
to learn a whole new kind of cooking! 


The Borden Co., Dept. AG 64, 350 Madison Ave., New York 
Please send mé FREE booklet, “Amazing Short-Cuts.” 


Name. 
Street 


City, State 
(Print name and address plainly) 





























JOLT FROM JAPAN 


Last April, spokesmen for Japan startled 
the world by issuing statements about China. 
The gist of them was a warning to other 
nations that Japan considered herself re- 
sponsible for the peace of Eastern Asia, and 
that she would oppose any attempt of the 
Chinese to avail themselves of foreign 
assistance against Japan. In other words, 
“Hands off China!” 

These manifestoes, though technically 
unofficial, made lots of Americans gasp. 
The United States has made loans to China, 
has sold airplanes to the Chinese Govern- 
ment, and many American aviators have 
been teaching Chinese military pilots to fly. 





So Japan's declarations seemed aimed at 
America, among other nations. 

The issues raised by such tactics threaten 
to stay violently alive for a long time, and 
may influence our naval policy. And, of 
course, the ruckus has roused all Japan's 
old enemies. They're asserting, again, that 
the island empire is run by a group of war- 
crazed men, pledged to find an outlet, 
through ultimate military conquest, for their 
country’s surplus population. 

Of course, Japan's population problem is 
a knotty one. Professor Charles Richet, a 
noted French scientist, has recently esti- 
mated that the yellow races are increasing 
five or six times as fast as the white races. 
Just think of it! In the case of Japan, 
there’s a gain of a million every year, 
through births outnumbering deaths. 

Certain well-informed writers on Far 
Eastern affairs insist, though, that responsi- 
ble Japanese do not want war. These ex- 
perts tell us to remember that foreign trade 
is Japan's life blood. Without it, her people 
would lack raw materials for their indus- 
tries, and many of them would starve. War 
would wreck trade, at least temporarily. 


CLEVERNESS BY THE PINT 


A race of supermen and superwomen, 
produced by chemicals that improve the 
brain, is predicted by Professor Marston T. 
Bogert of Columbia University, New York. 
Such chemicals aren’t on the market yet. 
But the question arises: Will it be the 
original brain, or the upkeep that will 
count? 
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IN STEP WITH THE TIMES 


By Latrobe Carroll 
WILLIAM BEEBE'S STRANGE WORLD 


If you want to know what it feels like 
to dangle twenty-two hundred feet below 
the ocean's surface, ask Dr. William Beebe 
—for he’s done that very thing. He made 
this record in a steel ‘‘egg’’ four and one 
half feet in diameter, which weighs two 
tons. And he’s planning to plunge even 
deeper, next July. It’s his ambition to go 
down a full half mile. 

The diving ball he uses is his own in- 
vention. Its thick walls are built to resist 
ihe deadly pressure of water at vast depths. 
A steel cable lowers and raises it, and an 
oxygen tank makes five-hour dives possible. 
It's provided with a telephone—connected 
with the surface by an extra wire—and with 
electric light. 

Dr. Beebe takes an assistant with him on 
his descents. Fused quartz windows in the 
ball let the men look out into a strange 
underwater world where deep-sea fish glow 
by their own light. 


THE WORRIES OF DR. WIRT 


Uncle Sam as a marionette in the hands 
of revolutionists. .. . That was the picture 
which swam, early last April, in the minds 
of alarmists. The source of the scare was 
Dr. William A. Wirt, superintendent of the 
Gary, Indiana, public schools. He had im- 
plied that he'd talked with President Roose- 
velt’s “Brain Trust’’ advisers, and learned, 
from them, of a plot to overthrow the es- 
tablished order in the United States. 

A hearing before a Congressional com- 
mittee left Dr. Wirt’s story as flat as a 
meringue squashed by a steam roller. It ap- 
peared that none of the people he had 
talked to, about any important policy of the 
New Deal, were numbered among the Pres- 
ident’s advisers. But the scare gave Roose- 
velt a chance to hit hack at those who'd tried 





to make political capital out of the “Brain 
Trust plot.” In a public speech he declared 
that the New Deal was evolution, not 
revolution. 

And in his recently published book, On 
Our Way, he has this to say about his pol- 
icy: “If it is a revolution, it is a peaceful 
one, achieved without violence . . . and 
without the denial of just treatment to any 
individual or class.” 
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ONE OF THE FALLEN GIANTS 


The Union League Club of Chicago is 
planning to paper one of its dining rooms 
with worthless stocks and bonds. Probably 
a big proportion of those impressively en- 
graved scraps of paper will be securities of 
various companies founded by Samuel Insull 
and his younger brother, Martin. Both are 
under indictment, charged with larceny, em- 
bezzlement, violation of the Bankruptcy 
Act, and use of the mails to defraud. 

It was Samuel Insull who broke into news- 
paper headlines, in mid-March, when he 
slipped away from Athens on a Greek 
freighter, after defying American efforts to 
extradite him for more than a year. Brought 
back to Athens, he steamed away again, this 
time with official Greek sanction. But he 
made the mistake of sailing for Istambul, 


a 
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where the Turks seized him and turned 
him over to Uncle Sam's representatives, to 
be sent back to America. 

Martin’s career was not so spectacular as 
his brother's. But it would be hard to find 
many business men who have risen as high, 
or fallen as low, as Samuel Insull. 

Born in England, in 1859, he came to 
America when he was twenty-two, and 
found employment with Thomas A. Edison, 
the great inventor. Soon he became a strik- 
ingly successful promoter of Edison’s elec- 
trical enterprises. 

As president of the Chicago Edison Com- 
pany, Insull began to rise to his full bus- 
iness height. Chicago was booming; he 
boomed with it. His great home stood on 
an estate of 4,256 acres. He paid thirty 
thousand dollars to have the bath in it coat- 
ed with gold leaf. He promoted the building 
of the Chicago Opera House, and was hailed 
by many as Chicago's first citizen. 

The continuance of the depression wreck- 
ed him and thousands of investors who had 
trusted him. In the collapse, in 1932, of 
one Insull company alone, investors lost 
more than seven hundred and fifty million 
dollars. 

For a time, certain of his companies paid 
him a pension of eighteen thousand dollars 
a year. But after a while they discontinued 
it. Now, money gone, health gone, a broken 
old man of seventy-five, he faces a possible 
term of fifty years in prison. 
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DEATH FOR SALE 





A special Senate Committee, with Senator 
Gerald P. Nye as its chairman, is to in- 
vestigate the practices of American arms 
and munitions makers. Prime Minister 
Ramsey MacDonald has refused an appeal 
for a similar investigation into British arms 
firms. 

The coming Senatorial inquiry was 
prompted, perhaps, by revelations concern- 
ing the interesting ways of certain great arms | 
firms of Europe. Investigators have charged | 
that these companies, working secretly, did | 
all they could to set nation against nation, | 
and bring on wars. Such European firms | 
have stayed on excellent terms with each | 
other, it’s claimed, even when the countries | 
to which they owed allegiance have been at 
each other's throats. | 

War was exceedingly profitable to all of | 
them, and it's said that, with gruesome im- | 


CAMPING? HIKING? 
ROUGHING IT? ... 











partiality, they sold munitions to friends 
and foes alike. 


WHEN IT RAINS RADIUM 


Having got it firmly fixed in our minds 


that radium is the most precious of all | 
known substances, it is startling to learn, | 


through speeches made before the American 
Geophysical Union, that it is rained down 
on the earth during thunderstorms. 


The source of this radium is the earth 


itself, from which it escapes into the at- 
mosphere. Its return is in quantities so small 
that they are detectable only by electrical 
instruments. 


A MOUSE AND HIS MAN 


The League of Nations has issued a 
solemn pronouncement. It has declared that 
it extends its official approval to Mickey 
Mouse, and recommends that the celebrated 
rodent be given duty-free entry into coun- 
tries numbered among its members. 

Walt Disney, the Mouse’s creator, may 


welcome that “duty-free’’ provision more | 


enthusiastically than many would think pos- 
sible. Those who should know declare that 
he isn’t the multi-millionaire he’s popularly 
reputed to be. He himself has asserted that 
his net profits on the phenomenally success- 


ful “Three Little Pigs” will total only about | 


twenty-five thousand dollars. He makes more 
out of royalties on Mickey Mouse by- 
products—such as dolls, toys, and books— 
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than out of the rodent films themselves. 

“The Mouse man’’ was born in Chicago 
thirty-two years ago. He went to live in 
Kansas City while still very young. Later, he 
headed for Hollywood. 

But city life didn’t claim him wholly. He 
spent lots of time on farms, where he came 
to a perfect understanding with cows, pigs, 
horses, and dogs. 

He works such long hours—sometimes 
day and night—in his Hollywood studio 
that his wife sometimes refers to herself 
as a Mouse widow. 








Then you'll want the right kind of baggage. Surely not valises, hat boxes and 
steamer trunks—unless you are a “dude” camper. But a ruck sack, duffle bag 


RUCK SACK 


The generous size of the Girl Scout ruck 
sack of light-weight, green waterproof 
jaton cloth accommodates cooking, cloth- 
| ing and accessory equipment. The draw 
string permits it to be adjusted to the 
size of the load and the outside pocket, 
9” x 9”, accommodates the kodak and 
other items needed during the hike with- 
out disturbing the rest of the pack. The 
large flap protects the contents of both 
the pack and the pocket. The shoulder 
straps are adjustable. Weight 13 ounces. 


P-L ED. Size 177 x 138. ccccccccsnee 2.00 


PACK BASKETS 


| Pack baskets are used for camp market- 


ing and on overnight hikes. They are 
strongly woven of white ash and are very 
light in weight. Reinforcements and 
|straps are of strong brown webbing. 


le I $2.25 
oD a ee 3.00 
| oe ae 4.00 


THE LAUNDRY BAG 


| of green duck is durable, roomy and 
sanitary. May be used for camp or at 
home. Size 22” x 28”. 


P-161. $1.00 


or pack basket. And by all means get them from Girl Scouts—where you 
know they are of the finest quality and reasonably priced. 


DUFFLE BAGS 


The green water-proof duck duffle bag 
with zipper opening is ideally suited for 
camp. It is easy to pack and large enough 
to hold blankets as well as clothing. Re- 
inforced handles are supplied both on the 
ends and the side. The fastener may be 
locked with a small padlock. 


P-131. Size 15” x 36” $4.75 


Duffle bags of dark brown heavy water- 
proof canvas are opened at one end. 
Throat piece is of waterproof material. 


Grade I 


P-121. Size 15” x 36” $3.25 
P-122. Size 12” x 36” 2.75 
P-123. Size 9” x 24” 1.90 


LUNCH BAG 


The green jaton cloth used in the lunch 
bag is waterproof and light in weight. 
Edges are bound and the adjustable 
shoulder straps are securely attached. 


Outside pocket 7” x 11”. 
P-141. Size 10” x 14” 


THE OFFICIAL 
GIRL SCOUT BLANKET 


in dark green with the new design woven 
in the center is both attractive and service- 
able, and may be used in the Girl Scout’s 
own room or for camp. Ends are overcast 
in yellow. It is 85% wool, 66” x 80”, and 
weighs 334 pounds. 


P-212. 


$2.00 


$4.75 





GIRL SCOUTS, Inc. 
NATIONAL EQUIPMENT SERVICE 


570 Lexington Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
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HERE are any number of 
reasons why the true stories of 
other people’s lives are fascinating. 

These stories may be about famous persons 

who have always interested us, or they may 

be about people quite unknown whose lives 
have worked out in unusual and absorbing 
ways. Perhaps we are interested in a certain 
kind of work, and it helps to know what 
someone who succeeded in the same kind of 
work, did in the beginning. We like to 
know what famous people were like when 
they were young, how they came to do what 
they did, and how all the little day-to-day 
things that happen to us all influenced them. 

We—you and I—are fortunate in living 
at a time when each year brings us new 
and fascinating biographies and autobiog- 
raphies. But in deciding which ones we shall 
read, it is important to remember that all 
such stories are not of equal worth. From 
books of this kind which I have re- 
cently read with special interest, I have 
selected a number which I believe you, too, 
will enjoy. 


Florence Nightingale 


When I started to read Florence Night- 
ingale by Irene Cooper Willis (Coward- 
McCann), I soon realized that here was the 
book about this great woman for which I 
had been looking. I had had so many ques- 
tions about Miss Nightingale which had 
never been satisfactorily answered. How 
had it happened that a young woman, 
brought up in luxury as Florence Night- 
ingale was, and with only the limited oppor- 
tunities for education given to girls in those 
days, was able to do such courageous and 
capable work there in the Crimea? What 
was there in herself that lifted her out from 
that kind of home into that kind of work? 

As I read, it seemed to me that I was 
myself living in the Nightingale home. 

I was with the girl, Florence, as she 
sat in her room, brooding over the 
future, feeling thwarted by her mother 
and sister who wished to see her active 
in society. She wished—oh, how she 
wished !—to act in a way to please 
them. But on the other hand, she felt 
impelled to become a nurse. To us, 
today, that desire seems quite natural. 
But in Florence Nightingale’s time, 
nursing was not the highly respected 
profession it now is—indeed, that 


Florence Nightingale herself was to 
make it before she died. 

In the story, as Miss Cooper Willis 
so honestly and sympathetically tells 
it, we see the young Florence Night- 
ingale seizing upon every opportunity, 
however slight, to develop herself for 














By HELEN FERRIS 


Editor-in-Chief, Junior Literary Guild 


what she felt was to be her work. The diffi- 
culties she met strengthened her purpose, 
training her for the time when she would 
need every reserve of determination and en- 
durance. At last she was ready to take up 
her work, regardless of any opposition. And 
I was glad for her that, in the days when 
she was in the Crimea, her sister was one 
of the chief ones to give her backing and 
help, in England. This book makes you 
acquainted with the real Florence Night- 
ingale. You meet her as she was, a woman 
with occasional flashes of temper and other 
human weaknesses, but of a greatness in- 
spiring to us all. 


Louisa May Alcott 


Invincible Louisa by Cornelia Meigs 
(Little, Brown and Company) is the same 
kind of honest and sympathetic book about 
Louisa May Alcott. I had always wondered 
just how much Jo in Little Women was like 
Miss Alcott herself, how much a girl of the 
author's imagination. And how absorbing it 
was to read Invincible Louisa and find out! 
Graciously and charmingly, Cornelia Meigs 
takes you into the Alcott home—and you 
know that without such a home, Miss Al- 
cott could not have pictured for us the 
March family. You go along with Louisa 
into the outdoors she so loved, you race 
with her downhill—and it seems to you 
that Jo is, indeed, there with you. 

There was never much money in the 


Alcott family pockethook. There 


were 


/ ho pe every Girl Scout 
will have for her own 


THE WAY OF UNDERSTANDING 


by Sarah Louise Arnold 
Published by Girl Scouts, Inc. 


DEAN ARNOLD'S 
BOOK IS HERSELF 


with poems she has loved, with her favor- 


ite anecdotes, and—most important of 
all—her own wise suggestions on 


MAKING LIFE A FINER, RICHER THING 
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plenty of problems and difficulties 
to be shouldered by the stalwart 
Louisa. But no matter how perplexing 
things were, courage and fineness of spirit 
were there. And you will especially delight 
in the story of how Little Women came 
to be written. Inrincible—yes, that is just 
the word. 


Girls of Other Days 


Whenever I read a book of history, I like 
to read next the life of one of the men or 
women who lived at that very time. It 
makes it all more real to me, and more vivid. 
It is surprising how many such books you 
find, once you start upon this plan. The 
French Revolution became for me much 
more than an “historical event” with a date 
to be memorized, when I read Jeanette 
Eaton’s A Daughter of the Seine (Harper 
and Brothers). In that book, I met real men 
and women, in and out of their Paris homes, 
meeting together, taking fire with the vision 
they had for their country. 

And what an adventure story, this tale of 
Madame Roland is, to be sure! Danger, 
courage, uncertainty about the morrow! 
Madame Roland herself, that gallant wo- 
man, as Jeanette Eaton pictures her in this 
book, is real and vivid to me. 

First Ladies by Kathleen Prindiville (The 
Macmillan Company) takes you into our 
own White House, and introduces you to 
the women who have been, each in her tugn, 
First Lady of our land. You meet, too, the 
girls they were in the years before they 
went to the White House—young Martha 
Washington, Abigail Adams, Mary Todd 
Lincoln, and all the others to Grace Good- 
hue Coolidge and Lou Henry Hoover. 

The Story of a Pioneer by Anna Howard 
Shaw (Harper and Brothers) gives in her 
own words the life of another splendid 

American girl, in the benefits of whose 
work we all share today. Here, too, is 
a gallant spirit. We see the small girl, 
Anna, in her pioneer log cabin home, 
determining upon an education—and 
getting it. We see her deciding upon 
an unusual career, that of preaching, 
and doing it. We see her interest next 
aroused in becoming a physician, and 
becoming just that, despite opposition. 
And we see her taking to heart the 
cause of greater opportunity for women, 
and steadfastly working for that fine 
aim as long as she lived. 


Courage and Achievement 
Two other women’s stories mean 


something very special to me, and | 
should like to have every girl I know 
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read them—Helen Keller's in The Story of 
My Life and Midstream: My Later Life 
(Doubleday, Doran and Company) and 
Juliette Low's in Juliette Low and the Girl 
Scouts (Girl Scouts, Incorporated). They 
were different from each other, this blind 
and deaf and dumb little girl from the 
South, and this eager, merry one from the 
same part of our country, who had _ her 
physical handicap, too—deafness. Yet in 
many ways they were alike. No matter how 


difficult a thing was, on they both went, | | 


intrepidly. Both accomplished work that has 
been an inspiration to thousands of people. 
Both, in their stories, show themselves to 
be delightful and understanding human be- 
ings, with deep interest in others and sym- 
pathy for their difficulties. And both have 
such a good time living, the one in a quiet, 
gentle way; the other with her bubbling, 
witty enthusiasm. Read these stories, by all 
means. Juliette Low and the Girl Scouts may 
be obtained from the Girl Scout Equipment 
Department at National Headquarters. 


Two Girls Who Wrote Diaries 


Girls’ own diaries, written for themselves MY DEAR, 14 GOING REN ING WORes Goer reaver 
ee: TO BE VERY FRANK. NOTICED.. . IS! 1 FEEL SO CLEAN 
alone, with no thought of anyone else's read- — NO"B.O” NOW. 
GRANDMA'S COMING 
WAS A BLESSING 
IN DISGUISE 


ing them, and certainly with no idea of 
their being published, are almost certain to 
give us a frank and often quaint and charm- 
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GRANDMA'S A DEAR 
— BUT DADDY... IF 
SHE COMES I'LL 
NEVER GET IN WITH 
THE CROWD HERE 
AS IT IS, THEY... 


HONEY, | CAN'T 
STAY ANY LONGER 
AND | WON'T LEAVE 


YOU AT A HOTEL 





YOU'RE A PRETTY GIRL 
BUT NOT ALWAYS.... 


DAINTY ... 














NEXT WEEK 


NOT GOING TO THE 
DANCE.... WHY, 
WHAT'S WRONG? 


CHILD, 


TIRED OF BEING 

A WALL-FLOWER, 
GRANDMA 

— THAT'S ALL 








THERE ARE TIMES 


GRANDMA, YOU CAN'T 
MEAN I'VE BEEN CARE- 
LESS ABOUT 'B.0.” I'LL 


WHAT A WONDERFUL 





ing idea of the girls themselves and their 
lives. That is, they do if the girls are in- 
teresting personalities, and are able to write 
well about what they are doing and seeing 
and thinking. 

This is true of two diaries I have recently | 
read—Julia Newberry's Diary (W. W. Nor- | 
ton and Company), that of a Chicago girl, 
written during the years 1869 to 1872, and 
The Journal of Countess Francoise Kra- 
sinska (A. C. McClurg and Company), 
started on New Year's Day, 1759, and con- 
tinuing to 1761. It was interesting to 
compare these two diaries for, although the 
Countess Francoise (who was the great- 
grandmother of Victor Emmanuel) lived 
over a hundred years before Julia New- 


“ “ 
berry, and although she was a Polish girl B.O. GONE — 
of the nobility, living in a castle, while 


v7) Y } / 
Julia was a young American of wealthy vost pop ilar girl at the hotel ae 
family, nevertheless their comments and ‘ “ey ; — 


GET LIFEBUOY 

A 

2X) RIGHT AWAY 
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WE ALL PERSPIRE 
.»- A QUART DAILY. . 


... EVEN MORE 
ON HOT DAYS... 
bis / ‘ 

C4 


—_ 


Don’t Risk “B.O.” 
—BATHE REGULARLY 
WITH LIFEBUOY 

\ 








ae Se ee ee 8 GRANDMA AND | WANT TO ; 
a wae pec egtien -_ eee STAY ANOTHER WEEK, DADDY! WE'RE A 
ae © Gree Cee See HAVING SUCH A GOOD TIME hn 

I have heard more than once that I am 


pretty,” wrote the Countess, “and sometimes Its purifying lather keeps 


looking in the mirror, I think so myself... . ° 

I am y at from the not only an but | complexions lovely, too 
very old and illustrious family of Korwin | IFEBUOY’S rich, creamy lather purifies and de- 
Krasinski. God forbid I should ever tarnish i» odorizes pores— 

the glorious name I am fortunate enough | 
to bear! On the contrary, I should like so 
much to add to its fame, and I am often 
sorry I am not a man, as I should then 
have more opportunities.” } 

“It appears to me,” wrote Julia New- 
berry, “that a nice young girl, well born 
and well bred, should under all circum- 
stances be ladylike and reserved. She may 
be lively and yet dignified, pretty and not 
affected, and clever without appearing con- 
scious of it. If a girl knows that she pos- 
sesses any particular thing which makes her 
attractive, it is far better to let other people 
find it out, than to continually remind them 
of it.’ And, “ “Be somebody, July,’ Papa 
always used to say. And ‘Be Somebody’ I 
WILL. I've always been told I had plenty 
of brains and every natural advantage; so 
why shouldn't I be Somebody ????” 




















protects against “B.O.” 
(body odor) —helps keep 
the skin radi- 
antly clear. 
Send for FREE 
school-size 
Lifebuoy and 
Wash-up Chart 
for your dainti- 


ness re- 
minder. Ww 

















This offer good in U. S. and Canada only. 


LEVER BROTHERS CO., Dept. 146, Cambridge, Mass. 
Please send me the Lifebuoy Wash-up Chart and a school-size 
cake of Lifebuoy—both free. 
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How to Get 


EXTRA PEP 


For Games At Camp 
This Summer! 




















The “‘Chariot Races,” typical of the sports at camps 
Jor girls, demand strong muscles and nerve poise. 


How A Scientific Swiss Food Devel- 

opment Acts To Create Abundant 

Health and Vitality . . . Increase 
Strength, Stamina and Speed 


IRLS who have the last extra ounce of 

energy to put into the game will be the 
stars in camp activities this summer. Most of 
us can keep pace at the start—but often lack 
enough reserve power at the end to be a winner! 
Every really famous athlete has this reserve 
power to call on for a flashing finish! And here’s 
the way champion swimmers, tennis players 
and runners get it! 


Half an hour before you go into action, take a 


cupful of Ovaltine to give you that last vital | 


ounce of energy! 


That way you get the extra energy that camp 
games demand, 
stomach. Because this scientific Swiss food- 
drink is turned into vital nourishment almost 
at once. 


A cupful of Ovaltine provides in concentrated, 
easily digested form, practically every element 


needed to rebuild nerve, brain and muscle cells. | 


Thus, when taken regularly, it acts to restore 
your reserve of natural energy. 


Camp executives have endorsed Ovaltine as 
one of the best sources of guick energy. And in 
many camps for boys and girls, regular ‘‘Oval- 
tine squads” are maintained for the benefit of 
campers who are below par. 


You simply mix Ovaltine with milk, and it’s 
delicious as either a hot or cold drink. Try it 
today—and have in your own home the same 
benefits now offered in camps everywhere this 
summer, 


OVA LTINE 


The Swiss Food -Drinks 


Manufactured in the United States according to the 
original Swiss formula 


without over-taxing your | 
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Plays in the Out-of-Doors 


(Continued from page 22 
The Folk Costume Book, by Frances Haire, 
published by A. S. Barnes, New York. 
Libraries are very good about loaning books 
to you, if it is impossible to buy them. 
Illustrated storybooks are invaluable; almost 
any copy of The Stories of the Knights of 
the Round Table is full of beautiful colored 
illustrations, as are the books written for 
small children, nursery rhymes especially. 
Copies of Old Masters, Perry Picture Com- 
pany, Malden, Massachusetts, will also be 
helpful, and may be had for a small sum. 

Canton flannel gives the appearance of 
velvet, and mosquito netting (which comes 
in glaring colors) can be dipped a few times 
in warm water to give a ‘‘pastel chiffon” 
effect. I warn you not to use pale shades 
in the out-of-doors, especially if you have 
to work against distance, as all colors are 
greatly subdued in a strong light. You 
must guard against washed-out looking cos- 
tumes. Even white is better a bit “creamy.” 
You can get this effect by dipping the ma- 
terial in water in which a little tea or coffee, 
left from a meal, has been added. 

Should you care to paint designs on your 
costumes, shellac the material before put- 
ting on gilt or silver. They will “go on” 
more easily, and material so treated won't 
take so much paint. Designs to be seen from 
a distance are most effective when bold 
and large in pattern. All things out-of-doors 
should be like mural paintings, similar to 
those one sees on the walls of public build- 
ings. Don’t try to give a play that is like 
an etching, because detail is of lesser im- 
portance; effect is everything. 


|S erpenme~s accuracy is most important. 
A research group should be sure the 
period is correct, and be on the lookout 
for appropriate jewelry and properties. Per- 
fectly stunning jewelry may be made out 
of cardboard, or hammered out of tin. At 
Camp Edith Macy, the students make jew- 
eled crowns, bracelets, helmets, breast plates 
and whatnot, all out of tin cans. Of course, 
crowns, helmets and bracelets have to be 
lined with adhesive tape inside, and on the 
edges, because tin cans do cut into one. Hair 
should be worn in a mode that corresponds 
to the costumes—headdress, spear and armor, 
consistent with the period. A large diction- 
ary or encyclopedia will show you the dif- 
ference between Greek and Roman shields, 
make you acquainted with a crossbow if you 
have never met one, and introduce you to 
a cutlass, 

An English pageant director always 
typed on his directions a special note “to 
keep up your stockings, and have your 
footgear alike.” There is nothing so distract- 
ing, both to audience and actor, as clothing 
about to fall off. Costumes should be com- 
fortable, otherwise the acting will be im- 
paired, and the attention of the audience 
focused upon the discomfort of individuals. 

The choice of a play is more important 
than its production. No matter how well 
a poor play is produced, its effect is un- 
satisfactory, but a good play produced to the 
best of one’s ability will be comparatively 
a success. 

You often have heard the word “‘spon- 
taneous” used in connection with giving a 
play. It takes real genius to get up and 
act on the spur of the moment, so don’t 


rely on the divine spark too much, for few 
have it. Most spontaneous things are care- 
fully planned in the mind of some one in- 
dividual, and in the case of acting, it is in 
the mind and the heart of the director. Keep 
your machinery behind the play simple—a 
director, a stage manager who may act as 
prompter, a carpenter, a light manager if 
you give the play at night, costume, prop- 
erty and business managers, music and 
dancing chairman are sufficient. Admission 
charges necessitate a treasurer and a pro- 
gram committee. Sometimes a prologue, or 
a Reader, dispenses with a program, but it 
is always nice to have a permanent record. 

As for the duties of the producers, the 
director heads the production; all other 
members are under his guidance. The stage 
manager is the director's assistant and heads 
the “technical” staff. When your play calls 
for larger groups such as knights, pilgrims, 
Indian braves, etc., there should be a director 
for each episode—in Girl Scout language, 
a patrol leader. 


HE stage carpenter does all such work 

as leveling the stage, putting up 
the steps and platforms and dressing tents, 
trimming shrubs, making sure that small 
stones and other hazards are removed; in 
fact, he is the construction boss. The Cos- 
tume Manager not only makes or provides 
the costumes, but takes care of them, before 
and after the performance. The same is true 
of the property man. The light man has 
little to do if the performance takes place 
in the daytime. Should there be necessity for 
a camp fire or some harmless conflagration, 
that is his job, too. The subject of lighting 
is too important to dismiss with a sentence. 
Let me suggest three excellent books—T he- 
atre Lighting, by Louis Hartmann, pub- 
lished by D. Appleton and Company, New 
York; Lighting the Amateur Stage, by Hen- 
ning Nelms, Theatre Arts, Inc., New 
York; Drama Clubs—Step by Step, by 
Charles F. Wells, published by Walter H. 
Baker, Boston. The latter contains excellent 
hints on trick lights such as utilizing bread 
pans and milk pails as a base. The Busi- 
ness Manager arranges for the ushers and 
discharges all the duties pertaining to the 
financial side of the production. The music 
and dancing chairmen are in charge of their 
special rehearsals, and often act as the di- 
rectors for these groups if the performance 
is not too large, otherwise additional di- 
rectors are necessary. 

More and more we are combining all the 
arts in the production of a play. The handi- 
craft groups are invaluable. I would sug- 
gest that the costume and property chair- 
men secure the help of two or three members 
for their committees. Those with folk 
dancing and singing as a hobby will be of 
infinite value in assuring the success of the 
performance. 

What I would really like you to realize, 
all you interested in play production, are the 
opportunities for personal development 
which lie behind it. By conscientiously 
studying and practicing the profound prin- 
ciples of acting, one can acquire some ex- 
cellent habits. Correct breathing and stand- 
ing, for example, so necessary for a good 
voice and appearance, are two of the things 
we first learn in acting. One should dress in 
better taste after (Continued on page 38) 
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An Attractive Summer Outfit 


A selection of good-looking and easy-to-make dresses for town and country 














2752 


2752—This attractive model is simple, but 
extremely smart, and equally appropriate for 
town or resort wear. The dress has inverted 
pleats for easy walking, and the jacket is 
hip length and of the popular “boxy” type. 
The original, shown here, is made of dotted 
tub silk in blue and white. Another effective 
combination is red and white striped linen 
for the dress, with a plain red linen jacket. 
The yoke of the dress should also be of 
plain color, either white or red. Combina- 
tions of toning cotton crépe are also good, 
and especially easy to keep fresh. Designed 
for sizes 14, 16, 18 years; and 36, 38, and 
40-inch bust. Size 16 requires 4 yards of 
39-inch material, with 5g yard of 35-inch 
contrasting material for the yoke of the dress. 


2771—A shirtmaker frock is a necessity 
in almost every wardrobe; and this par- 
ticular model is especially easy to make, 
and to wear, because of the raglan sleeves 
and soft open collar. The inverted skirt 
pleats give ample room, and are large 
enough to be pressed easily. Striped or 
plaided seersucker; piqué in various pastel 
shades; ginghams, checked or plaided, are 
all good suggestions for this model. The 
buttons and belt are very attractive in 
wood, or bright-colored bakelite composi- 
tions. Designed for sizes 14, 16, 18 years, 
and 36, 38, and 40-inch bust. Size 16 re- 
quires 334 yards of 39-inch material. 
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858—The new cape-sleeve dresses are de- 
lightful for summer wear. They are as cool 
as sleeveless dresses and yet have a rather 
more formal appearance, so that they may be 
worn appropriately for luncheon, or informal 
afternoon gatherings. The model shown is 
best made in some dainty material such as 
handkerchief-finish lawn in a delicate Lib- 
erty print. It is also smart in voile prints, the 
sheer cotton crépe prints, seersucker, linen, 
or tub silks. Contrast is achieved by the 
binding, which may be plain, the new type 
in three blending shades, or the ever pop- 
ular rickrack. Should you require a more 
completely formal style, you may use the 
long sleeves included in the pattern. De- 
signed for sizes 8, 10, 12, 14, 16 years. Size 
8 requires 17 yards of 39-inch material, and 


717 


6 yards of binding-in a contrasting color. 


Patterns are 15 cents each; the American Girl Pattern Book 10 cents, coins 
or stamps. American Girl Patterns, 200 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
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Introducing 
Theophilus 


the office goldfish—a real 
live one with a beautiful 
fantail 


We asked him what he thought of 
the Girl Scout Bathing Suit. With a 
superb wave of his fantail and a 
double back flip he expressed his in- 
stantaneous and overwhelming ap- 
proval. This is his message to you: 


"Swimming in the modern manner 
requires freedom of movement, per- 
fect comfort and the mental satis- 
faction of knowing that you are ‘in 
style’. The Girl Scout Bathing Suit 
answers all these requirements. Take 
a tip from one who is an expert on 
what the well-dressed swimmer should 
wear and get your bathing suit from 
the Girl Scouts." 


F 101 Dark green all wool with trefoil 
emblem. 


Sizes 10-44. $2.50 


National Equipment Service 


CIRL SCOUTS, Inc. 


570 Lexington Avenue 
New York, N. Y. 
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Plays in the Out-of-Doors 


(Continued from page 36) 
studying costuming, move and express one- 
self more effectively after studying the 
underlying principles of acting. Spoken 
English, by S. S. Curry, published by the 
School of Expression, Boston, Massachusetts, 
is an excellent text. Play-Making and 
Plays, by John Merrill and Martha Flem- 
ing, published by The Macmillan Company, 
New York; and The Stage and the School, 
by Katherine Ommanney, published by 
Harper and Brothers, New York, are two 
comprehensive text books, easy and fascin- 
ating to read. 

Because play production consists of more 
than just giving a play, let us give special 
thought to casting. There will be shy girls 
who hang back and say they cannot act, 
others who feel too tall, too fat, or too 
awkward. It is therefore important to assign 
parts not only suited to individuals, but also 
to their needs in development. Don’t al- 
ways give the girl with obvious charm the 
preference. Often there is much latent abil- 
ity in the quiet, retiring person. It is best 
to begin by dividing the class into groups, 
and to have every member bring in a “‘life 
sketch.” There are hundreds of little plays 
going on about one—a young man waits in 
the station clutching a green paper package 
feverishly; a young woman comes along; he 
greets her. Are they brother and _ sister? 
Several girls apply for a stenographic posi- 
tion; two friends meet again after many 
months; a woman goes to sleep at a lecture; 
a photographer takes a family group—all 
such incidents are excellent problems as a 
beginning step. Next work out in pantomime 
some of the well-known nursery rhymes, 
both old and new, and let the class guess 
the characters. Criticize for effectiveness, 
manner of presentation, and originality of 
subject. Choose next short, simple plays. 
Play Production Made Easy includes several 
of this type. This may be secured from the 
National Recreation Association, 315 Fourth 


Avenue, New York City, for fifty cents. 

Make-up is another one of those fascinat- 
ing phases of play production which can 
be learned only by doing. Watching and 
reading about it helps very little. The best 
way to learn is to get a good book on make- 
up, and then try out the problems. Modern 
Make-up, by Ellen Gall and Leslie Carter, 
published by Banner Play Bureau, Inc., San 
Francisco, California, is excellent; also The 
Art of Make-Up by Helena Chalmers, pub- 
lished by D. Appleton and Company, New 
York. 

A wise person once said, “Observation 
of others is the beginning of wisdom.” 
Watch people talk, act, walk. Begin a scrap- 
book—it need not be elaborate—include 
magazine covers, illustrations, etc. Studies 
in facial expressions and various types of 
faces, styles of headgear and other acces- 
sories are most interesting. Pictures and 
clippings about actors and actresses, pro- 
ducers, critics, artists and playwrights pro- 
vide an amazing amount of information. A 
section given to costumes, color combina- 
tions and kindred topics, has endless pos- 
sibilities. Make a collection of bits, poetry, 
quotations, etc., which in some way deal 
with personal development. Make play pro- 
ducing a practical hobby, for what could be 
more practical than improving one’s in- 
dividuality? Time? There is plenty of time 
if we clear away the rubbish that is so apt 
to litter up our lives today. Long ago a 
well-known poet said: 

“For sports, for pageantry, for plays, 

Thou hast thine eves and holidays.” 

So, to all who read these lines, I say the 
exciting words, “Let's give a play.” There's 
romance waiting for you in the old innyards 
of Elizabethan days, the camp-fires of the 
Hungarian gypsies, and the land of Lief the 
Lucky. All are ours by just making-believe. 
And don't let us say only “Let’s give a play,” 
but also, ‘‘Let’s build a little theatre this 
summer, so that we can give outdoor plays.” 


"Fraid Cat 


(Continued from page 13) 
and burn you up.” Her voice was trembling. 

“Lemme out! I choke to deat’ here!” 

“T can’t help that,” said Ellaline. 

She got Toodlums into his coat and hat, 
slipped into another dress, put a few things 
into a grip, gave the child a slice of bread 
and butter, and tied him into the seat beside 
her. Wheeling into the road, a difficult turn 
and uphill, she stalled the engine. 

As she got out shakily, for she was feeling 
the reaction, her whole body seeming slack and 
awkward, a sound came sharply toward her, 
the rat-a-tat-tat of a horse’s hoofs on the 
hard road, 

“It’s his pal!’ The thought burned across 
her brain. She panted, leaning against the 
hood. Where was the gun? She couldn't 
remember; anyhow, there wasn’t time. Al- 
ready the horse and rider were upon her. 

“This Miss Ellaline Wentworth?” said a 
pleasant voice, while the rider lifted his 
Stetson, and his eyes, smiling, met hers. 

Ellaline slumped gently down beside the 
car. She didn’t faint, it was simply that she 
hadn't any knees, and without knees you 
can't stand, 

In a moment the man had leaped to the 





ground, was lifting her in strong arms, hat 
flung aside, face anxious, bent to hers. 

“What is it? What's wrong, Ma'am?” 

Ellaline laughed, a weak little laugh that 
Toodlums would have been ashamed of. 

“T thought you were coming to kill us.” 

“Kill you?” His voice was wondering. 

I'm bringing a wire the man in the office 
gave me, seein’ I was to pass this way. Kill 
you?” he said again, gently setting her on 
her feet. 

She tore the message open. It was from 
Marty. “Harry doing well. Be back tomor 
row. Hope everything all right.” 

“You've sure got nerve,” said the cowboy 
admiringly, when Ellaline had told him the 
whole story. “Tell you what we'll do. I'll 
drive you an’ the kid to town and leave you 
at the hotel. Then I'll get holt of the sheriff, 
an’ him and me’ll ride back here and make 
sure of this feller you've caught. Reckon 
the sheriff'll be plum glad to see him. | 
suspicion he’s the lone rustler they’ve been 
chasin’ quite some time. I wouldn’t want you 
sheuld stay here alone while I go get him.’ 

“Oh, I wouldn’t want it either!” 
claimed Ellaline whole-heartedly. “But may 
be you'd better see if he’s all right, Mr.— : 


ex- 
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“Kearny’s my name, Jack Kearny. Don't 


you go to frettin’ about him, Miss Ellaline. | 
and he picked up | 
Toodlums, still munching at his bread and | 


We'd best be goin’,” 


butter. 

As he settled himself in the driver's seat, 
with Ellaline holding Toodlums beside 
him, he remarked, “Reckon you're the brav- 
est girl in Arizona.” 

“Me?” cried Ellaline. “Why, I'm nothing 
but a ’Fraid Cat.” 


| hd was a few weeks later and Harry, his 
arm still in a sling, leaned against 
one of the posts of the porch, a cigarette 
between his fingers, looking out over the 


range. Marty was seated beside him, sewing. | 


Two figures on horseback, up against the 


sky, were riding slowly toward the house | 


in the evening glory. 

“IT don’t see how that cowboy earns his 
keep,” the rancher remarked. “He's not been 
ten feet away from this place for the past 
month,” 

“Harry, aren’t you ashamed!” 

“Well, there’s been darn few days when 
he hasn’t shown up.” 

“It'll be fine having Ellaline within reach. 
I don’t think I could have stood it to have 


had her go back East. And now that Jack’s | 


been made manager of the Tumble Y, and 
will have a nice house and salary, and a 
percentage of the calves, they'll manage all 
right. Did Jack tell you he’s taking over 
next week?” 

“Uh, huh! Remember how she said noth- 
ing could ever make her live in Arizéna?"’ 

The two smiled at each other. 

“T’'m giving her that black mare she likes 
for a wedding present,” said Harry. “No 
one ever did earn a horse fairer.” 

Marty laughed. “And you ought to have 
heard her screech at a scorpion yesterday,” 
she chuckled. 


Juliette Low 
Memorial Awards— 


1934 


ARY ELIZABETH STONE, of Harris- 

burg, Pennsylvania in Region III, and 
Marguerite Manion, of Firth, Idaho in 
Region XI, both Golden Eaglet Girl Scouts 
eighteen years old, will represent the Girl 
Scouts of the United States at the inter- 
national encampment to be held from July 
first to fourteenth at “Our Chalet” in Adel- 
boden, Switzerland, this summer. They have 
been chosen by the National Executive Com- 


mittee to receive the 1934 Juliette Low | 
Memorial Awards. A Girl Scout from Re- | 


gion XII will also be sent to the Chalet, 
but has not yet been selected. Juliette Low 
Memorial Awards for attendance at the en- 
campment will also be given this year to 
Girl Scouts or Guides in Canada, France, 
Latvia and Lithuania. 

Mrs. H. L. F. Locke of Hartford, Con- 
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scouting more fun 


for Virginia 


And it didn't cost her a dime, 
thanks to the Libby Thrift Plan 


@ A belt to add a trig touch to her 
uniform. A new hat. A handbook, 
because she’s an earnest Scout. A 
knife and a flashlight, practical 
extra equipment especially on hikes. 

Virginia Lee wanted them, got 
busy on the Libby Thrift Plan and 
mighty soon got them—all without 
cost. If you don’t think the Libby 
Plan works, just ask Virginia! 


You can use this plan to get the 
things you want, just as easily as 
Virginia did. All you have to do is 
pick out the articles you want from 
the official catalog. Then save some 
of the blueand white labels from cans 
of Libby’s Evaporated Milk (we'll tell 
you how few you need when you 
send us the coupon below). Send us 
the labels and you’ll get your equip- 
ment right away without expense. 


It’s really easy to get the labels! So 
many women use Libby’s Milk every 
day. They like it best because of 
its extra rich quality, purity, and 
economy. 


Any woman who uses this milk is 
glad to save the labels to help a Girl 
Scout get her equipment. Lots of 
your mother’s friends will go to work 
for you as soon as you tell them 
about it. 


Mail us the coupon below—we'll 
tell you how you can be the best 
equipped girl in your Troop. And 
you’ll be surprised how fast the plan 
works! To give you a running start, 
we'll send you a certificate worth 
ten tall labels, just as soon as we 
receive the coupon. So don’t delay. 
Send it now! Libby, M¢Neill & Libby, 
Chicago. 


Libby, M‘Neill & Libby, 





Dept. AG-27, Welfare Bldg., Chicago, Illinois ~~ 
Please tell me how I can get equipment without cost. 


necticut is to be the captain in charge of 
the American Girl Scouts this summer. In 
addition to spending a fortnight at the 
Chalet, the girls from this country will have 
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several days of sightseeing in Paris and Lon- 
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Outdoor Cookery for Hikers 


URING these long, bright July days, 
the thoughts of many of us are turn- 
ing to the pleasures of hiking and 

woodland cookery. Most people love to hike, 
and love to eat in the open—but some of us 
make sad work of our attempts to cook out- 
of-doors. That is because we don’t know 
how to go about it. Smoke in the eyes, and 
food half-cooked on one side and raw on 
the other, are not among the real pleasures 
of vacation. If you keep a few simple 


your appetite—which probably will not be 
as large as you think? Three sandwiches, a 
piece of cake or two or three cookies, some 
fresh fruit—apple, orange, tomato, cherries, 
or the like—will probably be all you want. 
That is, if you are an inexperienced, or quite 
unambitious hiker. If, however, you want 
some real fun at the end of the hike, you 
will plan to do a bit of cooking. 

Every Girl Scout knows how to make 


months which are spelled with an ‘'r.”” Cut 
a forked stick, with two long thin forks. 
Thread both forks through an oyster, then 
through a slice of bacon, then through an- 
other oyster, and so on until your fork is 
full. Broil over coals until the bacon is 
cooked. Then spread a roll with oyster cock- 
tail sauce, and insert one oyster and a slice 
of bacon. A slice of tomato may be sub- 
stituted for the sauce. 

Holding a stick over the fire is not 





things in mind, however, you can avoid | 
these disasters, and enjoy the sights, 
sounds and smells of the woodland, while | 
your digestion takes excellent care of it- | 
self. | 
A hiker’s lunch should always consist 
of something solid, something sweet, 
and something juicy. It is the juicy edi- 
bles that are usually forgotten by am- | 
ateur hikers, although they are essential. 
The three best are oranges, tomatoes 
and cucumbers. The cucumber has the 
additional advantage of keeping cool. 
The expression “cool as a cucumber” is 
not an alliterative fancy, but a happy 
fact. Olives and pickles are apt to make 
you thirsty, so avoid them unless you 
have a supply of good drinking water. 
Pure drinking water is the first neces- 
sity on any hike. You should bring water 
from home in your own canteen; or, if 
you don’t want to be burdened, boil 
whatever water you decide to drink, 
hard (mere bubbling is not enough, the 
water must toss rapidly) for twenty 
minutes. Or you may dissolve in each 
quart of water two halazone tablets, 
which may be bought at the drug store 
for about fifty cents a hundred. You 





Cover Contest News 


The winning title for the April cover is 
“An April Fool.’’ As four girls submitted 
this name, the prize has been awarded to 
the one who sent it in first—Marianne Beld- 
ing of Sandusky, Ohio. Marianne will re- 
ceive a book as a prize. 


Many of the titles were delightful ; among 
them were “Together I Stand, Divided I 
Fall”; ‘Stripes Get in Your Eyes’; “Two 
Jacks and an Ace’’; ‘“‘As Thousands Cheer” ; 
“Circus Days Are Here Again!”’; ‘Three 
Cheers for the Red, White and Blue.” Thirty 
girls sent in “The Star and Stripes For- 
ever,” or some variation; and six, ‘Dots 


and Dashes.” 


If you think of a good title for this issue’s 
cover, send it to the Cover Contest Editor, 
in care of THE AMERICAN GIRL, 570 Lex- 
ington Avenue, New York, N. Y. You do 
not have to be a subscriber to enter the con- 
test. Please print the title, and include only 
your name, address, age, and the date on 
the same sheet. All entries must be mailed 
not later than June fifteenth. 


} much fun. Either you get scorched, or 
| you get smoked. It’s better to fix your 
| stick so that it will hold itself. Put one 
| end in the ground, and then rest the 
front end on a forked branch which you 
have sunk firmly in the earth. If this 
does not give you the right angle, sink 
two forked branches in the earth, one 
behind the other. The one at the further 
end of your toaster should have the fork 
turned downward. The end of your stick 
goes under this fork, and it rests on 
top of the forked branch in front. In this 
way, your toaster is held firmly. Steak, 
bananas, or cheese may be substituted for 
the oysters. 

“Pigs” take rather longer to cook, but 
are delicious. For Pig Potatoes, slice an 
end off the potato, and hollow out a 
space just big enough for half a sausage. 
Insert the sausage, then fasten on the 
end of the potato, using sharp green 
twigs as pins. Scrape the coals aside, lay 
the potato in the hot sand or soil, cover 
with hot earth, then pile the coals on top 
again. It takes from forty-five to sixty 
| minutes for the potato to bake. Bacon, 

cheese, or a raw egg may be used instead 
of the sausage. Inside sweet potatoes, 








may also make your own purifying agent 
by dissolving one teaspoonful of chloride 
of lime in one quart of water. This will keep 
indefinitely. When you go hiking, take a 
little with you in a small bottle. Add nine 
drops of this solution to each quart of 
drinking water. Mix thoroughly and allow 
it to stand for fifteen minutes. If you dis- 
solve a small piece of peppermint on your 
tongue before you drink, the water will feel 
ice cold. 

With your thirst provided for, what of 


a small and efficient fire, so be sure to take 
a Girl Scout, or a Girl Scout handbook, 
along with you. You will not want to be 
bothered with carrying pots and pans, which 
have to be cleaned and carried back, but 
how can you cook without using anything 
except what you find in the woodland ? 

The two easiest methods are “bobs” and 
“pigs.” Try oyster bobs with canned oysters. 
Fresh oysters should be used only in the 


brown sugar, raisins, and marshmallows 

may be used. 

Pig Apples are prepared in the same way 
as Pig Potatoes. In removing the core, be 
careful not to let the hole go all the way 
through. Sausages are delicious in apples: 
raisins and marshmallows may also be used. 
Pig Apples take from thirty to forty-five 
minutes to bake. 

By varying the materials used in “bobs” 
and “‘pigs,” you can make a large number 
of delicious and digestible meals. 


When You Go Traveling 


(Continued from page 31) 

looked at the menu which the waiter had 
given her and, without very much hesitation, 
decided what she would like to eat. She 
chose something simple, not too expensive 
and not too cheap; a sandwich and a pot 
of hot chocolate, perhaps. But she didn’t 
give the order to the waiter. She told her 
escort what she would like, and he gave her 
order along with his own. 

Some of you this summer will be guests 
in hotels quite unlike the city hotel I have 
just described. You will be in small resort 
hotels in the mountains, at the seashore 
and lakes. You will be in camps, and tourist 
homes. In all these, the procedure about 
registering is practically the same as at a 
city hotel. There may be no head waiter, 
however, and possibly no menu card. In- 
stead, the hotel proprietor may assign you 
to a table, not for two, but for an indefinite 
number, some of whom undoubtedly will be 





strangers to you as well as to each other. 
In some small resort hotels, the proprietor 
takes pains to introduce you to the other 
guests. Or there may be a hotel hostess who 
will see that you meet people. If no one 
introduces you, and you are seated with 
strangers, don’t be too proud to be the first 
to speak. A stiff haughty manner is entirely 
out of place at a country hotel. Ask your 
table partners how they are enjoying New 
Hampshire (or whatever place you are) ; or 
whether they've come for fishing, or for 
mountain climbing; or any other harmless 
question that occurs to you. Introductions 
aren't essential, but most of us like to call 
people by name, and it’s easy enough to 
say: “Shall we introduce ourselves? I’m 
Miss Brown,” or “I’m Mary Brown.” After 
that, the others tell you their names, and 
everything is more natural and easy. 
Near the end of your stay at a city hotel, 
tell the desk clerk you are planning to leave 


at a given time, and ask to have your bill 
prepared. Then when you have paid it, and 
are all packed and ready to leave your room, 
call the desk and say that you would like 
a bell boy sent for your bags. Give him 
something (ten to twenty-five cents) for his 
service to you. Give the chambermaid a tip 
—about a dollar, if you have been in the 
hotel for a week or two. And at your last 
meal in the dining room, say good-bye to 
your waitress; and with your good-bye, give 
her a dollar or so, unless there are hotel 
rules against tipping. 

And now one word about motor trips. 
If you go in a friend’s car, have the financial 
arrangements understood in advance—that 
is, if you are to share the expenses. Re- 
member not to take up more than your share 
of luggage space, and don’t talk all the time. 
People huddled together in a car for hours 
and hours get tired of too much talk—and 
even of each other. 











Stories Versus Articles 


MAPLEwoop, NEw Jersey: I have just 
started receiving THE AMERICAN GIRL, with 
the January issue, and have already found 
out how much I have missed. Yet—there 
is something I think we could do to make 
the magazine better. First, I agree with 
Dorothy Sargent, when she says, “More 
stories and fewer articles.” After all, if girls 
want to know how to cook, they can refer 
to plenty of cook books; and if they want 
to know how to sew, there are places where 
ihey can learn. Why use up the space for 
those articles when there are so many ex- 
cellent stories we can read? Stories like 
Keeper of the Wolves—that’s what I call 
“keen.” Maybe, as Sarah Smith says, it’s not 
real enough, and that she can’t imagine a 
Claire, but she can imagine a Joan—in The 
Room on the Roof. But personally I think 
Keeper of the Wolves beats The Room on 
the Roof by a mile. 

The vocational articles are very interest- 
ing as well as helpful. Couldn’t you squeeze 
one in about writing or dancing? 

Latrobe Carroll's In Step with the Times 
is always very interesting and up-to-date. 
And, last, let me say a word or two in 
praise of Ruth Carroll's covers—they’re 
adorable! Margery Russell 


Articles Versus Stories 


MALVERNE, NEw York: Every year I re- 
ceive a subscription for THE AMERICAN 
Girt from my grandmother for Christmas. 
I just love the articles on vocations. In your 
last month’s issue I read a letter which re- 
quests more stories and fewer articles. I don’t 
agree with this because the articles are ex- 
cellent. However, everyone has his own 
opinion. 

The Cynthia stories are adorable and that 
goes ditto for the Scatter stories, too! 

Carry on, AMERICAN GiRL! 

Alar Hurley 


A Basket of Gardenias 


WAXAHACHIE, TEXAS: I have only received 
four issues of THE AMERICAN GIRL, in- 
cluding the April issue, but I think it is a 
grand magazine! 

The story Keeper of the Wolves by Norma 
Bicknell Mansfield is simply grand! It is 
more exciting every issue. The Room on the 
Roof was also good. In the April issue, I 
think Lost River deserves a basketful of 
gardenias. I would like more stories by 
Charles G. Muller. 

I enjoyed The Detective Club also, though 
I was peeved at Dick Prince and Arthur 
Dane for playing such a trick on Betty Bliss 
and her friends. After a second thought, 





though, I ceased to be annoyed at the boys. 

Marguerite de Angeli’s illustrations for 
The Young Hostess Entertains were very 
good. Seven of my friends and myself have 
organized a club. It meets every other Sat- 
urday at a member's house. We take turns 
entertaining, and I have found Beatrice 
Pierce's article very helpful. 

There is not a Girl Scout organization 
here—I wish there were—so we must have 
our own clubs, hikes, picnics and things 
like that. Doris Virginia Kell) 


“Eagle Eye” Has a Rival* 


Davenport, Iowa: The cover on the April 
AMERICAN GIRL is darling. It looks just 
like the circus, and I hope we'll have more 
covers of that sort. 

All of the stories were good and I am 
glad that there were five, instead of the 
regular four. However, the illustrations in 
“Love Me, Love My Dog” weren't quite up 
to the mark. 

How is it that the illustration of Ellen 
in Lost River, standing beside her horse, is 
the same as one of the illustrations in Horse 
of Another Color from April, 1933 ?* 

In spite of my criticisms, I think THE 
AMERICAN GIRL is the best magazine I 
ever read. Genevieve Jacobs 


*Yes, we did reprint that picture from 
“Horse of Another Color,’ Eagle Eye! We 
thought it was attractive enough to bear 
repeating. The Editor. 


More Western Stories Wanted 


New CuMBERLAND, HARRISBURG, PENNSYL- 
VANIA: I have taken this magazine for about 
three years. But I have never liked it as 
well as I do this year. 

My favorite stories are “For the Girl of 
Your Dreams” and Keeper of the Wolves. 
The authors have very good thoughts. I 
love all animal and Wild West pictures 
and stories. Mary Margaret Myers 


“No Sir-ree!” 


ROCHESTER, MINNESOTA: I have had THE 
AMERICAN Gir for almost two years. My 
grandmother asked if I wanted another 
magazine instead of THE AMERICAN GIRL 
and I said, “No sir-ree!” 

Keeper of the Wolves and The Room on 
the Roof are very exciting. Let's have more 
like them. And I love Western stories, such 
as: Desert Rose, “For the Girl of Your 
Dreams,” and A Horseshoe for Luck. 

Margaret Crawford 
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A Seven-Year Subscriber 


VALLEY STREAM, New York: A few days 
ago I renewed my subscription, which will 
mark the beginning of my seventh consecu- 
tive year of reading THE AMERICAN GIRL. 
I assure you I've enjoyed it immensely—in 
fact every issue gets better. 

Some of the articles have been so helpful, 
and the advice given by them just grows 
on me every day. The stories, too, have 
been delightful, and it’s quite a treat to 
read them after I come home from a busy 
school day. 

I was a bit disappointed in the March 
issue inasmuch as I expected to see a great 
number of letters from our foreign friends— 
I always enjoy reading about their opinions 
of our magazine. However, the March stories 
were exceptionally nice, and there was the 
greatest group of interesting pictures from 
our friends abroad that I ever did see. 

Ethel Grevert 


A Friend from Peru 


Piura, Peru, SouUTH AMERICA: I am a new 
subscriber to THE AMERICAN GiRL, the 
February number being the first I have re- 
ceived. I live in the northern part of Peru, 
and I am a student in Colegio Nacional de 
San Miguel of this city. 

THE AMERICAN GIRL is so interesting 
that I have read it over and over. Each page 
is full of very charming reading, but I must 
tender congratulations especially to Miss 
Anne Frances Hodgkins for her wonderful 
article Modern Sports for Modern Girls. 

I shall do my best to induce all my school- 
mates to take THE AMERICAN GIRL, and 
while I am eagerly looking forward to the 
March number, I will reread, or translate, 
for my friends the fine articles in the edition 
I possess. Raquel Lema 


Alice Enjoys Current Events 


PELHAM MANor, New York: I have just 
finished reading THE AMERICAN GirRL for 
April, and it is an all-around good issue. 
My favorite story was “Love Me, Love My 
Dog.” Please have more about Diana. The 
Detective Club was just swell and very funny 
and mysterious. I like that kind of story. 

I brought THE AMERICAN GIRL to school 
today and showed it to my teacher. She fell 
in love with In Step with the Times and 
made me read it aloud to the class. I am 
going to cut that article out and paste it 
in a scrapbook, because it is ever so inter- 
esting. 

Please publish some more stories about 
Ellen Wakefield. She is a good sport. 

Alice Jane Golden 
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**No tell-tale seams” 


1934 


The NEW 


SANITARY 
BRIEFLET 


Made just for the slim-fitting 1934 dresses 





ONE-PIECE 


That is the reason why this unusual garment is 
named “1934.” It is new. It wasn’t necessary until 
this year. 


It won't reveal its presence by the slightest bulki- 
ness. Not a seam will make a tell-tale line to mar those 
smooth-around-the-hips new frocks. 


“1934” is made by a new method in which the 
protective section (of purest sheer rubber) is really 
part of the daintily sheer fabric, set in without a 
seam. It may be had in several different materials, all 
sheer, brief and smart. Each “1934” Brieflet weighs 
only one and one-third ounces, From $1.00 up. 


and the SNAPPI 
SPORT GIRDLE 


This is another VENUS garment created for the ath- 
letic, busy young woman who wishes a natural-look- 
ing, smooth-curved figure. SNAPPI is a tiny, invisible 
girdle that is closely knitted of Lastex, the new elastic 
material. It is so light and comfortable that one 
doesn’t feel the slightest strain or pull, yet it hugs 
each unruly curve smoothly in place. SNAPPI was 
designed for dancing as well 
as for sports and many girls 
wear them all the time because 
SNAPPI gives one a dressed- 
up yet natural appearance. 
They are made both in tearose 


and white, and priced from 
$2.00 up. 


Brassiére to match at $1.00 





If your dealer cannot supply you, write direct to 


VENUS CORPORATION 


1170 BROADWAY, N. Y. CITY 424 So. B’dway, Los Angeles, Cal. 
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Aladdin from London 


(Continued from page 15) 


“Does he always wear showy clothes?” 
“So that’s the man who wrote Dombey 


| and Son.” 





Yes, there he stood—light tall hat, caped 
coat with a red carnation in the buttonhole, 
cane swinging. Kate could see that he was 
laughingly refusing a piece of Berwick cake 
that Mr. Osgood wanted him to try. Yet, 
looking at him in the flesh, it was hard not 
to feel disappointed, This Dickens was 
middle-aged. Her anticipations which had 
danced out to meet beautiful youth chilled 
before bearded maturity. Then suddenly the 
old ardor came back in a warming wave. 
Enchanters were of any age, weren't they, 
or of all ages? This one was, at will, Nich- 
olas Nickleby, or Oliver Twist. He was 
Noddy Boffin, or Paul Dombey. He was as 
old as the Ghost of Christmas Past, and 
younger than the youngest Kenwigs. By the 
merest rub of his lamp, he was any or all 
of these, and a thousand others. This was 
Aladdin from London! 


OW nice,” Mother said. “See, he’s 
boarded the train. He’s in the car ahead 
of ours.” She went back to her book, but 
Kate was silent, wide-eyed. Anyone who 
went into the next car, and sat in the corner 


by the popcorn boy’s basket, could look at 
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him unobserved. She found herself doing 
just that. When Mr. Osgood rose and 
walked away, leaving empty his seat oppo- 
site the great man, Kate transferred herself 
to that. She never knew quite how. Dickens, 
looking out of the window at his side, didn't 
notice. Then presently he turned. 

“Why, bless my soul, child! Where did 
you come from?” 

She was glad of the new blue ribbons 
on her hat, the rightness of her round 
squirrel muff, and pleasantly unconscious 
that her best assets were hazel eyes under 
a finely intelligent forehead. She was rather 
small for her twelve years. And so much 
in awe of her questioner that it was difficult 
not to stammer. 

“I came from Hollis, Maine, and I’m go- 
ing to Charlestown to visit my uncle. My 
mother and her cousin went to your read- 
ing last night. But of course, three couldn't 
go from the same family, it was so ex- 
pensive. So I stayed at home. Nora, that’s 
my little sister, is left behind in Hollis. 
She’s too small to go on a journey, but she 
wanted to go to the reading dreadfully. 
Now that it’s over, we're bringing her the 
admission ticket.” 

“Did you want to go very much?” 

The mere remembrance of how much 
brimmed Kate’s eyes. 

“Yes, I did, more than tongue can tell,’ 
she said earnestly. ‘I know how I feel when 
I read one of your books, but I wanted to 
hear how it sounded.” 

“Well, upon my word! You don’t mean 
to say that you have read them!” 

“Of course! Every one of them, except 
the two that we are going to buy in Boston. 
And some of them six times.” 

He blessed his soul again, this time strik- 
ing his knee. 

“Those long, thick books! And you such 
a slip of a thing.” 

That was a challenge to accuracy. 

“I do skip some of the very dull parts 
once in a while; not the short dull parts, but 
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the long ones.” She obliged him by point- 
ing them out. 

And by the time that had been conscien- 
tiously attended to, they were on much 
more intimate terms. Kate cuddled com- 
fortably against him, his arm around her— 
told about her dogs named out of Great 
Expectations—Mtr. Pip and Mr. Pocket. 

Mother, coming into the car in search 
of the truant, was captured by friends, and 
prevented from interfering. Mr. Osgood, 
returning, was waved away, unnoticed by 
Kate. The enchantment held, strengthened. 
When they talked of David Copperfield, for 
just a moment—in spite of wrinkles and 
whiskers, she glimpsed the young hero of 
her picture. 

“I'm glad you like Davy. So do I.” 

Dickens cried when he read aloud. Just 
as she did. 

“We all do, in our family. And we never 
read, on Saturday nights, about Tiny Tim, 
or about Steerforth when his body is 
washed up on the beach, for fear our eyes 
will be swollen to go to Sunday School.” 

“I cried when I wrote about Steerforth.” 

“Oh!” Kate sighed blissfully. “Where do 
you cry the worst? Our time is when it 
says, ‘All the men who carried him, who 
had known him and gone sailing with him 
and seen him merry and bold—— ” 

They liked the same books. And dogs. 
Dickens loved dogs. And he approved Kate's 
name. He had a daughter named Kate. And 
he thought it a splendid idea to write down 
each day’s occurrences in a diary. 

It wasn’t a dream. They were sitting there 
exchanging confidences as if they had known 
cach other always. 

And each revolution of the wheels be- 
neath them brought Boston nearer. 

Overhead, his many caped  greatcoat 
swung out on its peg, brushing her shoulder 
und cheek. 

It was an hour Kate never forgot. 

She carried away from it some secret of 
enchantment that later made famous the 
books of Kate Douglas Wiggin. One hears 
faintly the tap of Tiny Tim’s crutch all 
through The Birds’ Christmas Carol... . 
And in the meeting of Mr. Aladdin with 
Rebecca of Sunnybrook Farm, there seems 
more than an echo of that long-ago journey 
with Charles Dickens. 


Epiror’s Note:—This account of Kate 
Douglas Wiggin’s meeting with Charle: 
Dickens is based on a chapter of her auto- 
hiography, “My Garden of Memory.” 


Design for Tennis 


(Continued from page 10) 
my reactions were when I won the final in 
1933. A great deal has been written about 
that match—ad nauseam, 1 am_ afraid. 
However, my real reaction would have 
made very little news. Considerable burnish- 
ing of it by the Press seems to be the only 
thing that made it good copy. When I won, 
| had only two reactions: at first I was quite 
bewildered by the whole affair, because it 
was several minutes before I knew what had 
happened; then I decided that the lessons 
1 had learned from Molla Mallory, Betty 
Nuthall, Lili D’Alvarez and Mary Browne’s 
comment, and from what constituted ex- 
perience for me, eventually had borne fruit 
in the most gratifying manner and moment 
possible. 
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THE BEST PART OF 
THE HIKE... 1S THE 
ca 


OME FROM THE HIKE! After the 

day’s scorching sun, after miles 
of trekking up hill and down dale... 
back to the campfire under the blue- 
black star-dotted skies... hungry and 
happy to prepare the feast. 

Everyone has her own chore. Betty 
is an expert at finding forked twigs, 
the real camper’s broiling fork at a 
“Bacon-bat.” Dorothy’s toast is a 
golden miracle. Enid is a whiz at 
opening bottles. And, because they’re 
experts, each jolly worker has her 


Remember, you can turn 
the Official Girl Scout 
Eveready into a candle 
light simply by removing 
the top. Costs $1.25 
complete with Eveready 
Batteries. 
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Camping isn’t the only 
time when your Official 
Eveready is needed. You 
can use it practically 
every night . . . around 
home for finding things 
in dark closets, in the 
attic, etc., or for outdoor 
games. 








NATIONAL CARBON COMPANY, INC, 
General Offices: New York, N.Y. yw 


Unit of Union Carbide UCC and Carbon Corporation Tun 


Official Eveready . . . to banish dark- 
ness, to help nimble fingers fly effi- 
ciently . . . to get all tasks done quickly 
and well. 


It’s at times like these, when every- 
body’s hungry as a hunter... and a 
dozen tasks need doing in the dark, 
that you’re glad of your flashlight. 
For, filled with genuine Eveready Bat- 
teries, your official light never fails 
you...come darkness... come wind 
... come any and all kinds of weather. 
No other light is so reliable. 
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Eveready Batteries are 
always fresh! Your dealer 
sells them so fast thatwhen 
you buy yours he can guar- 
antee they're fresh... and 
point to the *‘Date-Line” 
to prove it. 
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INSECT BITES 


When insect bites cause irritation and in- 
flame the skin, prevent infection and lessen 
the pain by applying Iodine. Equally effec- 
tive in guarding scratches, blisters, cuts 





against infection danger. This scientific 
germ-killer and quick healing agent costs so 
little. Don’t fail to keep a bottle of Iodine 
handy for every emergency. For sale at any 
drug store. For free instructive booklet on 
the many uses of Iodine, send name and 
j address to Iodine Educational 
E Bureau, Dept. 6G, 120 Broad- 

\ way, New York City. 























Girl Scout Knife 
(Official) 

Easiest to carry—handiest to use. The ideal knife for Girl 
Scouts, campers, ete. Shaped and tempered for finest ser- 
vice. Blade, 4” long. Handle, 3%” long, made of sole 
leather and fibre and shaped to fit the grip. Official Girl 
Scout Knife with Sheath. Price, $2.00. Order from your 
dealer or Supply Department, Girl Scout Headquarters. 









Girl Scout 


MARBLES Axe 


No. P-261 Official Hand Axe made of the finest hand tem- 
pered tool steel is perfectly balanced and keen as a razor, 
Comes complete with safety carrying sheath. Price, $2.00, 
from Supply Department, Girl Scout Headquarters, or their 
authorized agencies only. 


Write for Free Book 


Shows dozens of 





32 pages. Handy pocket size, 
items every Girl Seout needs. 


MARBLE ARMS & MFG. CO. 
520 Delta Ave. Gladstone, Mich., U.S.A. 





This is 
the 


LIFE? 


Own an Old Town 
Canoe. It’s just 
like owning the 
lake. For there’s no 
waterway a canoe 
won't travel. Old 
Towns leap with 
each dip of the 
blade . . . guide 
with a flick of the 
wrist. They’re light 
but sturdy to stand 
hard, long use. 
Add new joys to vacation with a ca- 
noe of your own. Free catalog shows 
many models—paddling, sailing, square- 
stern and sponson. Prices as low as $68. 
Also outboard boats, including big, fast, 
seaworthy models for the whole family. 
Write today! Old Town Canoe Co., 526 
Fourth Street, Old Town, Maine. 
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“Old Town Canoes 
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The Gate Crasher 


(Continued from page 20) 
to say was, “Do you hear that fiendish 
rumpus?” 

“You mean Bushy’s boat?” 

“Yes! That indescribable tub she calls 
‘the sea-sled,’” 

“It zs something like a sea-sled,” Margie 
reflected. Lofty looked at her in a grieved 
and disappointed manner. 

“Don’t say that to her, ever,” he begged. 
“It would encourage her. I strictly forbade 
her to take the wretched thing out tonight— 
making such a row we can’t hear ourselves 
think!” 

“I can picture you forbidding Bushy to 
do anything!” Margie laughed, raising her 
voice to be heard above saxophone, drum, 


| and ukelele, which by now were much more 
in evidence than the diminishing pops of 


the sea-sled. 

“Look, she’s going clear away with it,” 
she added, glancing out at the big door. 
Indeed, in the twilight, the sea-sled could 
just be discerned, headed for Sandy Island. 


“She'll be back,’ Lofty prophesied 
gloomily. 
Meanwhile, someone had_ discovered 


Bushy’s entry in the log. 

“She’s actually been in here!” cried her 
brother indignantly, when he had_ been 
shown the page. “What a nerve! And threat- 
ening to crash the party! She ought to be 
at home in bed.” 

“Oh, come now, Lofty,” some of the 
more lenient Offshores remonstrated. “Don’t 
be so terribly high-hat. She was good fun 
when we used to admit the small fry, and 
all bum around together.” 

“She’s not such very small fry,” Margie 
added. “Another two or three years, she'll 
be an Offshore herself.” 


“Another two or three years,”” mused Jem 


| Duncan, president, “and what'll we be?” 


| But no one heard him. 


USHY had relished her last cooky to 
the final crumb. She had watched 


| the dim gold die behind the mainland, and 





the full moon rise out of the sea. Lofty’s 
assumptions notwithstanding, she did notice 
the moon, and decided that it was the best 
one she'd ever seen. She climbed without 
haste into her boat, and started it up. Far 
from disturbing her contemplation of the 
moonlight, the staccato voice of the sea-sled 
seemed to her a song of praise, hymning 
the night, and the sea, and the pleasures of 
freedom. 

She turned the bouncing bow shoreward, 
and wee-wowed toward the boathouse, where 
red and green ship lanterns gleamed, and 
strident music was softened by water dis- 
tance. Someone came out on the balcony and 
struck two bells on the ship’s bell that hung 
there. Bushy circled nearer, and the figure 
shook its fist, confirming her impression that 
it was Lofty. 

She caught glimpses of girls and boys 
through the big sliding doors; the drum 
thumped, forms swayed past. How silly they 
are, thought Bushy, wanting to get into long 
floppy dresses and dance around with boys, 
when they might be out on the water in 
sensible clothes, listening to the jubilant 
song of an outboard motor, and watching 
the moon climb higher and higher above 
Sandy Island. She didn’t really envy them 
their old party in the least—nor did she 


particularly wish to annoy them with her 
noisy boat. But she did think they were 
sticks to be so grown-up and exclusive, and 
she was rather moved by curiosity to putter 
back and forth in front of the boathouse, to 
see what could be seen from the water. 

Just as she started an outward loop that 
would carry away from the outraged Off- 
shores, she suddenly caught sight of some- 
thing she must go nearer to investigate. 
No—she wasn’t mistaken! It certainl, 
was smoke—curling faster and faster out 
from under the floor on the water side of 
the boathouse. Those wires—Roy Bennett 
thought he was clever enough to hook up 
a whole lighting system, but look what was 
going on there! The dance music thumped 
and moaned unheedingly; oblivious couples 
passed at the windows. Bushy might disdain 
the snifty Offshores, but she really couldn't 
see them roast before her eyes. Nor lose 
their clubhouse, either, which was needed 
for the boats in winter. 


OT to tell them,” Bushy said, and 
headed for the skid with a mag- 
nificent burst of speed. Her intention was 
to shut off her power and slide part way 
up the skid, as she had done earlier in the 
evening. But the sea-sled chose this moment 
to exhibit one of its obstinate tricks, so well 
known to its owner. The motor refused to 
be shut off; the propeller would not lift 
clear. Everything jammed, including the 
rudder, and Bushy had just time to realize 
that her craft was going to take the skid 
at top speed. 

Its wake boiling behind it, its small nose 
a foot out of water, the sea-sled charged 
purposefully for the open door. With a 
zooming crash, it shot up the slippery run- 
way covered by high tide, and leaped square 
across the threshold onto the margin of the 
lighted dance floor. Here it stopped, per- 
force, but Bushy, with unchecked momen- 
tum, flew on over the bow and landed at 
the feet of a group of speechless Offshores. 

As she landed mostly on her head, it 
was some moments before the lanterns, and 
flags, and nets, and startled faces all swam 
around and took their proper positions. 
Margie Olmsted was kneeling beside her, 
saying, ‘Are you all right, Bushy? Are you 
hurt?”’ But Bushy only heard Lofty’s voice: 

“Honestly, this is too much! Is this what 
you meant by ‘crashing the party?’ Going 
too far—entirely too far fg 

Bushy sat up indignantly 
crowding Offshores. 

“I never really meant to come to your 
old party,” she cried. “But your beastly 
boathouse is burning down, so I came to tell 
you—only I couldn't stop the sea-sled in 
time. Roy Bennett and his wires all over 
the place—you’d better hurry and look.” 
She staggered to her feet with dignity. “I 
shall leave immediately,” she added with 
hauteur. 

But, alas, the sea-sled was incapable of 
carrying out her intention. It had been split 
into staves, and lay like an armful of 
kindling-wood in the doorway. Moreover, 
the propeller—so rudely stopped at last by 
the threshold—was twisted into a knot, and 
the shaft was wrapped around the motor. 
Bushy stood looking at the ruin with tear- 
bright eyes, and Margie Olmsted stood be- 
side her, saying in her understanding way: 
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“Poor old sea-sled! Died a hero’s death, 
didn’t it, warning us?” 

They were alone, because all the others, 
quite properly, had rushed off to see to the 
fire. The whole sea and many pails being 
at hand, the smoldering blaze was soon put 
out, and Roy Bennett was duly congratulated 
upon his skill as an electrician. By the time 
they had all trooped back, with black hands 
and smudged white flannels, Bushy had 
resolutely turned her back on the remnants 
of the sea-sled, and was eating a chocolate 
cookie. 

Jem Duncan, the lordly president of the 
Offshore Club—he of the red-sailed knock- 
about, he who won all the races, and was 
going to college next fall—presently came 
up to her. He offered her his arm and 
escorted her gravely across the room to 
where the log lay on the table beneath the 
window. He picked up the pencil and hand- 
ed it to Bushy with a bow. She turned and 
looked slowly and with great satisfaction at 
all the solemn faces of the Offshores, and at 
Lofty, who was looking elsewhere. Then she 
bent over the log book, and wrote in a large, 
triumphant hand, ‘“Bushy Ryder.” 

She was about to lay the pencil down, 
when she stooped again suddenly—her hand 
trembled for a moment—and then she firmly 
added, ‘And the Sea-Sled.”’ 


Sampler Contest News 


Prizes in the Sampler Contest were an- 
nounced in May. The following Girl Scouts 
were awarded Honorable Mention. They 
will receive Girl Scout Diaries. Dolcye 
Dolliver, Minnesota; Dorothy Sargent, 12, 
Massachusetts ; Lois M. Neault, 10, Oregon; 
Patsy Kleppisch, 13, Missouri; Eleanor 
Johnson, 13, New York; Helen Brown, 16, 
Vermont; Mildred Roesch, 19, New Jersey ; 
Jeanette Benjestorf, 13, California; Rose 
Coriale, 19, New York; Marion Meyer, 13, 
Pennsylvania. 


FREE 
ALL catalogs and expert advice on ALL Boys’ 
and Girls’ camps in U. 8. (also Schools). 
State Chartered Information Bureau. No fees, 
Give details; age of boy or girl and approxi- 
mate season’s expense limit. 


AMERICAN CAMPS 
ASSOCIATION 


1212-A Times Building, 
New York City, or 
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CAMPS and SCHOOLS 




















CARROLL 
VACATION CLUB 


r 
PAWLING, NEW YORK . J 
A Recreational Camp for 
Self-Supporting Business Girls 
over Sixteen 

Regular Season July 1 to September 14 


‘eek-End Seas ) June 1 to July 1 
ae ee {September 14 to October 1 
It is American; it is smart in 1934; it is economical to spend your 
vacation at camp 


HE Carroll Vacation Club occupies 250 acres in the Berkshire 

foothills. It is splendidly equipped, outdoors and indoors, with 
every convenience and comfort in living arrangements. There is a full 
program of activities but no compulsory routine. Outdoor swimming 
pool, all sports and excellent food. 


RATES 


Weekly $15.00 
Weekly, single room 29.00 
Friday night to Monday morning 5. 

Saturday noon to Sunday night 3.50 


For descriptive folder and full information, write to 
THE CARROLL CLUB, 120 Madison Ave., N. Y. C., BOgardus 4-0560 





Of course | 
LITTLE GIRLS GO CAMPING TOO!) 
Shantywell—Lake Mahopac, N. Y. 











CAMP 
SWASTIKA 


Granite Lake, Munsonville, N. H. Girls 7-21 yrs. 
Popular riding camp. Mt. Monadnock region. All 
sports. Gypsy trips. Comfortable cabins. $175 season, 


Two hours by motor from N. Y. City 


Experienced = staff— screened cabins — sanitary 
plumbing—all activities suitable to ages. Director 
—Mrs. J. S. Kelly (Girl Seout captain for twelve 
years), 1465 Roosevelt Ave., Pelham Manor, N. Y. 
Pelham 0184. 


$100 for girls over 
Course. ‘“‘A’’ rating by N. H. Board 


for booklet stating age 





16 yrs. in Councilor Training 


MRS. E. E. HODGDON (former Girl Scout Capt.) 8! 


of Health. WFite 





Garfield St., Cambridge, Mass. Tel. Porter 5786-W. 

















(CHEQUESSET 


THE NAUTICAL CAMP FOR GIRLS 
Forty girls. 21st Season, Four 
crews :—ages 11 to 18. Mid- 
shipmites :—ages 7 to 10. Tul- 

tion reduced to $325. No “ex- 
tras”. Address :—Luclile Rog- 

ers, 210 East 68th St., 


New York City. Bonnie / 
Dune for boys at South 
Dennis, affiliated. 






ON WELLFLEET BAY:--+-+++* CAPE Cop. 
An eight weeks’ adventure—each day a 
surprise. Sailing—crew suppers on the 

beach—riding—a Coast Guard drill— 
Topsy Turvy day—swimming—crafts 
—dramatics. Girl Scouts, win your 

\ Sailor’s badge. Other badges, too. ~~ 














Alford Lake on for Girls | 


SOUTH HOPE, MAINE 
Girls 8-18. Enrollment Limited to 60. 
Established 1907. Booklet upon request. 
Dr. Susan M. Kingsbury, 219 Roberts Road, Bryn 
Mawr, Pa. Mrs. Carleton Knight, 20 Cushing 
Road, Wellesley Hills, ass. Mrs. Priscilla 
Badger Blackett, 17 Lee Road, Chestnut Hill, Mass. 


| 








The fee is $300.00 for the season (cight weeks) 








A CAMP FOR GIRLS 


Me rr yoo! winhrop, Maine 10—18 


Real Camping in the Maine Woods. 130 acre Playground for your Favorite Sports. Ex- 
cellent Swimming and Riding. Canoe, mountain climbing, and seashore trips featured 
The modern and unusual equipment includes a real Maine Lean-to and Indian birch 
bark canoe. Girl Scout advancements, including First Class, Pioneer and Nature 
badges. $300 tuition includes careful riding instruction and all trips. No extras 
Enrollment limited to 30 carefully selected girls. For illustrated booklet write : 











7 HORTICULTURE wi. 


THE two-year diploma course offers to girls who 
love out-of-door activities, training for a new and 
delightful profession. 
Courses in Floriculture, Landscape Design, 
Botany, Fruit Growing, Farm Management, etc. 
Short Summer Session during August. 
catalogue, add 





For ress: 
Mrs. Bush-Brown, Director, Box G, Ambler, Pa. 














Miss Marjorie S. Kirk 320 Berkeley Drive, Syracuse, N. Y. 
Me ANDREE The National Girl Scout Camp 
: Rate $12.50 a week 
Open from July 3 to August 31 to Girl Scouts from 14-18 years old, 
To: Camp Andree, Briarcliff Manor, N. Y. Please send me the Camp 
Andree folder for 1934. 
Name............ 
Street.. 
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ARM, friendly summer .. . hikes through 

the soft fields... camping in the deep woods 
—that’s the fun of being a Girl Scout! But you 
will not want to adventure without a Remington 
Official Girl Scout Knife—the best hiking com- 
panion a girl can have! It’s a handy kit of trusty 
tools . . . sharp, strong blades; screw driver; 


punch—and can opener! 

If you haven’t a Remington Official already, 
(most Girl Scouts have) go to your nearest dealer, 
and see how very little it costs! Or for informa- 
tion write Remington Arms Company, Inc., Cut- 
lery Division, Bridgeport, Conn. 











Swim...Ride...Dance 


BETTER 
by taking up 


Roller 
Skating 


... with free-wheeling 
roller skates! Free- 
Wheeling Winchester 
Skates make your skat- 
ing easier, smoother, 
more graceful. Won- 
derful exercise—more FUN! Adds to con- 
fidence, poise, health. Strengthens without 
hardening muscles. Good for feet and ankles. 

‘These fine, strong, light, berter-built girls’ skates 
will give you wonderful service. Ask a man about 
Winchester gun steel. Ask a boy skater about Win- 
chester Free-Wheeling rolls—wider, better footing. 
Rubber shock absorbers that smooth the pavement 
for you. Re-inforced chassis tor strength with 
lightness. All important to you. 

Ask your dealer for Winchester Free-W heeling 
Roller Skates. Write us for FREE FOLDER ‘‘Skat- 
ing Secrets,’” in which our testers tell how to be a 
better skater. Address Dept. 36-C, Winchester 
Repeating Arms Co., New Haven, Conn. 


WINCHESTER 


TRADE MARK 





eet 














Can Your i3irl Scout Troop Use Extra Funds? 
W ould Send a postal to-day to the 
lik American Apron Co., Summit, 
you ke New Jersey and we will forward 
to have full details of our plan whereby 
Girl Scouts can easily earn ex- 
4 = 2 tra money for themselves or 
uniform? their Girl Scout troop. 
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Brenda: The True Story of a Dog’s Loyalty 


F LIFE is a good deal of a puzzle to 

humans, it must be still more so to dogs. 
Brenda was a German police dog, bred in 
the Macy kennels, and given by her owner 
to be a “camp dog” at Camp Edith Macy. 
This was her first puzzle. What is a camp 
dog? To whom did she belong? The young 
women who came to camp petted her, 
romped with her, fed her, but she did not 
belong to them. 

One day she was sent into town with the 
camp superintendent to be registered like 
all other respectable dogs. But certainly this 
man was not her master, for when they 
arrived, he could not remember her name! 
Finally, knowing that all Macy dogs had 
names beginning with B, he wrote down 
“Buella.” 

Brenda did not mind, really. She would 
gladly have changed her name a dozen times 
if only she could have kept the same master. 
But every autumn the young women went 
away and left her that loneliest of all things 
created—a dog without a master. 

One spring a new young woman came. 
Isabella Ingraham was her name—"‘‘Inky,’ 
her friends called 


her—a quiet woman, 
serene and steadfast. Brenda approached her 
hopefully. ...Soon the two were inseparable. 


Inky could not stir but that Brenda was 
beside her, walking, eating, or sleeping. 
Even when Inky took her bath, the dog lay 
outside the door. 

Fall blew up. The skies were deeper blue, 
the wind colder. Brenda clung closer than 
ever to Inky; she was determined to follow 
her. Camp broke up, Inky went—and Brenda 
went with her. Brenda did not bother about 
how it happened. She did not know that 
she belonged to Inky now—that a wise per- 
son who had observed the devotion between 
the dog and the human being she had chosen, 
had arranged that they were not to be part- 
ed. For five years the two were inseparable 
companions. 

The dog had never imagined that a human 
could have so much sense. Such 
splendid ideas on food, such 
enjoyment of walking, such un- 
derstanding of the fact that 
although dogs cannot talk, they 
do enjoy conversation. A very 
fine human being indeed! 

And when spring came, did 
this delightful woman languish 
in the city? She did not. She 
got out her little car and set 
forth into the country. Brenda 
did not know, of course, that 
Miss Ingraham was driving 
from one community to an- 
other, helping organize camps 


and Girl Scouting, but she realized that 
something was afoot, something that  re- 
united humans and nature. 

It was very satisfactory indeed, to be 
driving through the Southland, the dog- 
wood drifting white through the woods. 
The car hummed, the sun lay placidly over 
the levels, the afternoon was drowsy as the 
earth itself—the earth that seemed to smile 
happily as all living things grew stronger 
and more lovely. Then suddenly the rhythm 
broke, the earth was torn, the car lay upside 
down in a ditch. The sunlight wavered, and 
there was a great stillness. 

Brenda crept unhurt from the wreck, but 
Inky did not move. “Did I fall asleep?” she 
murmured when Brenda tried to rouse her, 
and then sank back into the drowsiness of 
the smiling earth. Men came to take her 
away. Brenda tried to stop them, but they 
drove her off. They tried to awaken Inky, 
but they could not. 

One of the men, a kind-hearted fellow, 
tried to take Brenda home, but she fled into 
the woods. At night she came out and 
waited, and for many nights. Food was left 
for her, but she did not touch it. 

It troubled the people who lived nearby 
that Brenda would not eat and that she 
haunted the scene of the accident. At last 
half a dozen men decided to capture her, 
and give her to a family where there were 
other dogs. They beat through the woods 
and finally discovered her, but she raced 
away. She was weak and exhausted, but al- 
though they ran after her, they could not 
catch her. At last they came to the shore 
of a small lake, and Brenda plunged in. Far 
out she swam. A fish net stretched across het 
path. It was too much for her tired muscles. 
Her soaked fur was heavy. She struggled 
awhile, then she sank. 

“She grieved to death,” the men said 
pityingly, not understanding that Brenda 


had simply fulfilled her determination to fol- 
low her beloved mistress—always. 





INVITATION FROM AUSTRALIA 


HE Girl Guides Association of Victoria, 

Australia, have sent an invitation to 
leaders and Girl Scouts in this country to 
attend a Gathering of Guides and Guiders 
from all countries bordering the Pacific, 
to be held as part of the celebration of the 
one hundredth Anniversary of the Founding 
and Settlement of the State of Victoria 
and its Capital City, Melbourne. The ap- 
proximate dates for the Gathering will be 
December 28, 1934, to January 7, 1935. 
The Boy Scouts are holding a Jamboree at 
that time and it is planned to have a joint 
Rally of Scouts and Guides. The Chief Guide 





of the World will be present if the Chief 
Scout is able to come as he hopes. 

It is proposed to have indoor camps for 
the Guiders and Guides on the properties 
of several girls’ schools, and a canvas camp 
will be arranged for those who prefer to 
camp out of doors. The fee for either camp 
will be £2 for the period. The program will 
include visits to places of interest in and 
around Melbourne, as well as Guide activ- 
ities. Girl Scouts and leaders interested in 
this camp should write to Mrs. Lyman 
Delano, Chairman, International Committee, 
Girl Scouts, Inc., 570 Lexington Ave., N. Y. 
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Bright Lagoon 


(Continued from page 8) 

on this big, run-down, isolated plantation. 
He had heard his father, last night at the 
dinner table, mention that the real estate 
agent who had sold him Golden Point, 
had said the Gaylords on the adjoining 
plantation were land-poor, and that Mr. 
Gaylord was an eccentric genius who lived 
in the past, and wrote books that nobody 
ever published. Poor kids! It was pretty 
tough on them, and no mistake. 

At Mandy’s hospitable invitation, he re- 
mained to luncheon in the long, rambling, 
shabby house, with its gay red roof, and its 
gayer Bougainvillea and trumpet vines that 
covered the shabbiness like a bright, de- 
fiant cloak. He was considerably impressed 
with the evidences of past grandeur and 
beauty, which the interior of the house 
showed. He had been brought up in an 
atmosphere of beautiful things, 
and an early appreciation of 
them had been drilled into both 
Jon and himself by their par- 
ents, so his eyes were quick to 
note the fine old furniture, and 
the sheer, breath-taking loveli- 
ness of the way the staircase 
curved up from the long, wide 
hall. 

Somehow, these three girls had 
a look of belonging in the old house, he 
thought. After all, clothes didn’t matter, 
really. They carried their young heads high, 
as if life were a joyous matter and difficulties 
only hurdles to be taken gamely. And Jasper 
Gaylord, whom he met at the lunch table, 
impressed him in somewhat the same way 
the house did; a courtly, kindly gentleman, 
who belonged to the past rather than to 
today. Being only a boy, with all a boy’s 
inarticulateness, Joel never could have put 
these vagrant thoughts and impressions into 
words, but he was definitely conscious of 
them. 

“I believe I'm glad that Dad decided to 
give up his New York practice and buy 
Golden Point,” he confided to Mandy when 
the meal was over, and the three girls and 
he were seated on the overgrown, tiled 
terrace on the east side of the house. 

The chairs they reclined in lazily were 
ancient beach chairs, with well worn, can- 
vas backs, but they were undeniably com- 
fortable. And the view from the terrace 
was over acres of orange trees in full, fra- 
grant blossom. The fact that the oranges 
which would follow the blossoms would 
never be marketed, detracted nothing from 
the beauty of the scene. 


OU know—or maybe I haven't men- 

tioned it,” Joel said, after a~moment 
of contented silence, “that my father bought 
Golden Point for a sort of sanitarium 
only it’s to be more homelike than that— 
for a few of his old patients. Jon and I 
aren't too keen on the idea of having ner- 
vous, cranky, half-sick folk under foot all 
the time, but these days you've got to earn 
your living as you can. And Dad's health 
was breaking under too long a strain of 
overwork. So Mother and he thought of 
this. A friend of ours told him about Golden 
Point being on the market, and it seemed 
just the place for the plan.” 

The girls were interested. They asked a 
dozen questions, and Mandy assured him, 








hospitably, that Jon and he were to come 
to Bright Lagoon whenever the sanitarium 
atmosphere grew too apparent. 

“Have you any patients there yet?” Car- 
roll asked. Her idea of a sanitarium bore 
a vague resemblance to a hospital, and it is 
possible she had a vision of herself as a 
crisp, white-capped nurse at some equally 
vague future date. 

“Only two,” Joel said. “One is really 
hardly a patient, in the usual sense. He's a 
young college student who's been ordered 
South to recuperate after pneumonia, and 
he’s going to act as tutor to Jon and me, to 
pay for his board. The other—well, there's 
something awfully funny about Jer.” 

“What? Do go on, Joel!” the three Gay- 
lords cried in delighted chorus. 

“Oh, I don't know how to say it,” the 
boy stumbled, evidently feeling he had 
said enough. “Her name’s Kits 
Cronin, and to look at her, 
you'd never in the world guess 
she had any need of a sani- 
tarium, or a rest, either. She’s 
young, and—and, well, I'm no 
good at describing people, but 
she’s really sort of gorgeous- 
looking. I've never seen any- 
one with hair that honestly 
looked like pure gold, before. 
And she seems to have heaps and oodles 
of money. The grandest clothes, and a 
maid who goes everywhere with her, and 
jewels she wears all day long, and that 
Mother says, privately, are much too big 
and too many to be in good taste.” 

“Well, but what's queer about all that?” 
Mandy demanded. 

“That's not the queer part,” Joel said. 
Unconsciously he lowered his voice, and 
reddened a little, as if he were suddenly 
afraid the thing he was going to say was 
so absurd they would laugh at him. 

“She's the worst scared girl I ever hope 
to see,” he told them. “Gosh, it kind of 
makes me mad and hot, just to see the way 
she jumps at sounds, and hates to be alone 
when it gets dark, or runs at the sight of a 
stranger. She stayed shut in her compartment 
all the way down, I just can’t figure it out, 
and neither can Mother, nor Jon. At first 
we thought it might be a mental case—Dad's 
a nerve specialist, you know, and we've seen 
some pretty nutty ones round his office. 
But when I said something like that to him, 
on the way down, he got quite sharp, and 
said her mind was all right, and I'd be 
lucky if mine was ever half as brilliant. 
Then he shut up like a clam, and we de- 
cided he doesn’t intend to answer questions 
about Miss Cronin.” 

“Do you suppose,” Mandy asked with a 
little laugh, “your mysterious Kits Cronin 
would run and hide if she saw us? We're 
the only other girls within a good many 
miles, and I think we ought to try to be 
neighborly. I've—” her color mounted, but 
she was quite frank about her curiosity, 
“I've never seen Paris clothes and gorgeous 
jewels except in the pictures in the movie 
magazine we subscribe to. I'll admit I'd love 
to get at least a peep at her, before she 
hides herself from us.” 


What was frightening Kits Cronin? Why 
did she run away at sight of a stranger? 
You'll find a clue in the next installment. 
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Joan’ clothes 





OH, BABS, ANOTHER NEW 
DRESS! | WISH | COULD 
AFFORD 
SUCH 

LOVELY 
CLOTHES 











1 DON'T HAVE ANY 
MORE NEW CLOTHES 
THAN YOU DO. BUT 
(LL TELL YOU HOW 
| KEEP THINGS LOOK- 
ING SPICK-SPAN —NEW 








SO IT’S LUX 
KEEPS YOUR ~) 
CLOTHES LOOKING |= 



















YES, THIS DRESS AND 
MY SWEATER — EVEN 
THAT EVENING DRESS 
| SHOWED YOU -—— 
HAVE ALL BEEN 

LUXED OVER AND 


OVER 
™ VVE ue 


IT FOR AGES, \ 







BUT THANKS TO 
LUX EVERYBODY 


THINKS MY CLOTHES ) 
\ ERE New 


SAY JOAN, YOU/RE 
A KNOCKOUT IN 
THAT NEW 
ORESS 

















YOU DON’T NEED lots of new clothes 
to look smart! The trick is in 
keeping things fresh and bright! 
That’s easy with Lux. It’s perfect 
for freshening lingerie touches on 
prints—tubbing washable silks and 
colorful cottons. With Lux, you 
know, there’s none of the harmful 
alkali many ordinary soaps have— 
no dangerous cake-soap rubbing. So 
often these things fade colors, ruin 
fabrics. Just test a bit of your dress 
in clear water—if 
it’s safe in water, 
it’s safe in Lux! 


























OLLY PITCHER, 

heroine of the 
Battle of Monmouth, 
fought beside her hus- 
band inrheRevolution. 
*® When he was killed, 
she took his place be- 
hind a gun. ® Tho her 
name was Mary Hayes, 
the soldiers called her 
MollyPitcher,after the 
vessel in which she 
brought them water. 








RACH and every Pro- 

* ficiency Badge you 
Win attests your quali- 
fications as a leader. 
* And as you earn 
your honors, signify 
them in the most tell- 
ing way--with a Lion 
Bros. Co. perfectly 
embroidered emblem. 
Sold only through 
Girl Scout Head- 
quarters, New York. 


LION BROS. CO., INc. 


Werltd's Lergest Emblem Manufacturers 


BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 


¥ 








Sores 


Instantly Protected! 


Guard against serious infection by 
covering blisters with Drybak Band-Aid 
—an adhesive strip with a gauze pad 
attached. Waterproof backing, sun tan 
color, individually wrapped—Drybak 
Band-Aid offers exclu- 
sive features and a safe 
ready-to-use wound 
dressing. At your drug- 
gist in convenient tins. 





; 








DRY BAK 






with your name and address printed in margin 
with 5c in coin for packet of Drybak Band-Aids 
and pamphlet “First Steps to First Aid". For 
safe mailing; fasten coin with adhesive tape. 


Address Dept. 223. 


D-Al 


g New Brunswick | New Jersey 


DRYBAK 
BAND-AID 
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Brother-in-Arms 


(Continued from page 25) 
drove. Remembering that backhand follow- 
through. A faint grave echo, “Your game 
is perfectly sound,” lay in the back of her 
head like money in the bank. After all, do- 
ing a thing right was important. 

She noticed that Mrs. Ordway had ceased 
to smile. Wondered why. Stopped looking 
at Mrs. Ordway, and watched only the zip- 
ping white ball. It pleased her to try to 
play every shot, while this funny match 
lasted, precisely right. 

Mrs. Ordway won her service, broke 
through Meralyn’s, and took her own again 
to lead in the second set by three games. 
Those games were close, but Meralyn had 
forgotten the score. Mrs. Ordway had re- 
moved her sweater, but Meralyn didn’t 
notice that. Over the court droned the radio 
reporter's voice: “The champion trails by 
two games, second set. Folks, it’s pitiful. 
The king is dead—or dying. And he doesn't 
veem to care! A perfect exhibition of un- 
ins pired—" 

She couldn't, she would not believe that! 
Not D’Artagnan! Fervently she sent up a 
small silent message to that brother-in-arms: 
“T'll bet you're not out yet. You're good, 
if you believe it.” He had taught her that. 
“All you need is the will to—” 

A very strange thing happened. There 
was a blank pause—on the court where 
Mrs. Ordway was mopping her flushed face, 
among the spectators who waited, and on 
the air. A second of silence. 

Then the distant announcer cried as if he 
had seen a ghost: “Hey, what's happened?” 

And then came, faint but clear from the 
radio, a battle cry she knew. “Ha!”—fierce 
and proud and indomitable. 

Suddenly, she wanted to 
match... . 

She didn’t hear the reporter's amazed 
“Boys and girls, I think—this is going to 
be—a battle after all.” She heard nothing 
more. She and Mrs. Ordway were alone on 
a sunny court, with just one issue to be de- 
cided between them. She served, and ran 
in, and killed the return with a quick joyous 
smash. 


win—+this 


HAT was it: the idea had fallen into 

her head unconsciously. She must get 
to the net and volley those chops before 
they could touch the ground. She was strong, 
she was fresh. She could do it! 

The lean, oldish man on the side lines 
stood on his chair and decorously waved 
his hat. He began to call the points, but 
nobody heard him. 

Meralyn won her service. She broke Mrs. 
Ordway’s. She took her own again and 
squared the set. She was playing better than 
she knew how, without a worry or a care; 
she raced over the court, smashing, placing, 
now driving to the base line, now dropping 
teasers just over the white net. 

“Game, set,” piped the volunteer official. 
“Miss Donne wins, six-three. Sets are one- 
all.” Nobody heard him. The spectators were 
now divided into two excited groups, one 
round the court and the other round the 
radio. The noise, swelling like a long slow 
wave, had become almost continuous. Some 
people, trying to get both matches, confused 
the scores and lost both, but yelled happily 
regardless. 

They changed courts again. The cheering 


disturbed Mrs. Ordway. She looked tired. 
She was smiling again, but it was a differ- 
ent sort of smile; it looked pinned on her 
face. Veteran of a hundred matches, she 
wasn’t beaten yet, by any means. But she 
had begun to question herself. 

The third and final set began in an at- 
mosphere approaching bedlam. Games went 
with service until they stood three-all. Both 
were playing cautiously now, taking no 
chances. Mrs. Ordway had caught the trick 
of lobbing gently, when Meralyn rushed 
up, over her head. But there was no cut on 
the ball, and often her younger opponent, 
racing back, took it for a kill. ‘Four-all,” 
squeaked the oldish man standing on the 
chair; then “Five-all. . . .” His voice was 
drowned in cheering, half for this match, 
and half for a tremendous battle miles and 
miles away. 


T was five-all and deuce, and then five- 

six against her, Meralyn realized. She 
was breathless, cheerful, working as she had 
never worked before. She wanted most ter- 
rifically to win, but if she could not, she 
wanted D’Artagnan at Forest Hills to know 
she had done her best. She thought of send- 
ing him a wire, and laughed aloud at her 
nerve. It was set and match point against 
her, fifteen-forty. She served and ran in; 
the lob floated above her; she streaked back. 
. . . A voice whispered, “Long follow- 
through.” It was her point. Then it was 
deuce. Then it was her game, six-all. 

When Mrs. Ordway lobbed next, she 
had only feinted her run to the net; she 
checked and waited and smashed the soft 
bound of the lob down the alley for a place- 
ment. Mrs. Ordway was distressed. On the 
next play Meralyn did run up, Mrs. Ordway 
did not lob, and that point was tucked away, 
too, 

She knew now, suddenly, that she was 
going to win. Because she wanted to, and 
D’Artagnan was at her side. Everything fell 
still while she smiled at this strange cer- 
tainty. Everything simmered down to a cool 
dim buzzing. She loved tennis—that was all. 

“Seven-six,” squealed the oldish gentle- 
man. “Miss Donne leading.’’ Nobody heard 
him. People were running up from all over 
the island, crowding round the court. The 
radio blared on, to no hearers. . . . But 
far away in Forest Hills, many persons were 
also going crazy. 

And then it was over. Meralyn gasped, 
leaped the net, and found Mrs. Ordway’s 
hand. 

“You're a—tennis player, my dear,” that 
staunch campaigner panted grimly. 

What a noise! Tom and Dick and Harry 
were leading it. Meralyn found two lean 
arms around her. The oldish score-keeper, 
it seems, was her father. All this time she 
was thinking jubilantly, “Now I can tell 
him! Now I can tell D’Artagnan!” 

An hour later she sent the telegram: I 
BEAT SOMEBODY AND YOU HELPED. 

And at supper a reply lay by her place 
at table: SO DID I AND YOU HELPED 
TOO. 

Her mother beamed. Her father looked 
up from his paper, saying ““Eh?’’ But Tom 
and Dick and Harry, mobbing the telegram, 
stared aghast at its signature. “How in 
thunder,” they whispered in unison, “did— 
you—know—him ?” 
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A Promise l 


“What is the mat- 
ter?” asked the 
mother of a six-year- 
old girl, as the child || 
came home almost in 
tears after her first 
day in school. 

I don’t like the 
teacher,” said the lit- 
tle girl. 

“Why, you hardly 
know her. What has 
she done to you?” 

“When I went in, 
she said, ‘You sit 
here for the present,’ play. 
and she never 
brought _ it.” —Sent 
by JACQUE BAILARD, 
Carpinteria, Cali- 
fornia. 


Did She Mean 
Anything? 





| York. 
| 


A man and his 








| The Funniest Joke I 
Have Heard This Month 


Recreation 





Jui: Yes, but every time you go on 
a picnic, they are always there!—Sent I 
by Betty BARRON, Watervliet, New 





Send THE AMERICAN GIRL your fun- | 
niest joke, telling us your name, age, and 
| address. A book will be awarded to every | 
| girl whose joke i is published i in this Space. 





Just Too Bad! 


A young man en- 
tered a doctor's office. 

“Well, what seems 
to be the trouble?” 
the doctor asked 
kindly. 

“Oh, Doctor,” the 
youth began, “it's 
terrible. I always 
talk to myself!” 

“Well, that’s not 
very serious, my 
boy,” said the doc- 


| MARGARET: Aren’t ants the busiest tor. 
| little creatures? They work and never 


“But, Doctor,” he 
moaned, ‘“‘you don't 
know what a bore 
am!""—Sent by 
Joyce BLOOMFIELD, 
| New York City. 
| 
| 


Post-Graduate 


DAUGHTER: Yes, 
I've graduated, but 
now I must inform 
myself in psychol- 














family, who were 
considering spending the summer on a cer- 
tain farm, decided against it. ‘I don’t think 
we will come this summer because we don’t 
like your servant, and because the pig-sty 
is too near the dining room,” wrote the man. 
The farmer's wife wrote back: “Jane has 
gone, and there ain't been no pigs here since 
you were here.’”—Sent by ELLEN BONNI- 
FIELD, Kansas City, Missouri. 


What Margaret Got 


Aunt: What did Margaret get at the 
birthday party? 

Mortuer: A subscription to THE AMER- 
ICAN GiRL, four handkerchiefs, and the 
measles.—Sent by JULIA STRUHAR, Kenosha, 
Wisconsin, 


Following Instructions 





The owner of the place was amazed to 
find one of his new workmen walking along, 
one hot day, all bundled up in clothing. 

“Why on earth are you wearing so many 
clothes, Pat?” 

“Oi have to paint this fince, and the label 
on the can says, “To obtain best results, put 
on at least three coats.’”—Sent by Mar- 
JORIE KNuDSEN, Portland, Maine. 


ogy, philosophy— 

PRACTICAL MOTHER: 

ranged for you a thorough course in roast- 

ology, boilogy, stitchology, darnology, 

patchology, and general hustleology.—Sent 
by JEAN Jones, Twin Falls, Idaho. 





A city girl, visiting her uncle on the farm, 
was watching a cow chewing her cud. 

“Pretty fine cow, that,” said her uncle, 
passing by. 

“Yes,” replied the girl, “but doesn’t it 
cost a lot to keep her in chewing gum?’”— 
Sent by BEVERLY STRAWN, Dawson, Penn- 
sylvania. 


Grounded 


“So you're a young man with both feet 
on the ground? What do you do for a liv- 
ing?” 

“I work for a man with both feet on a 
desk.’’"—Sent by MARGARET BoyLes, Wau- 
kegan, Illinois. 


Stop! I have ar- | 


PUL 


i") 





To pep up 
the old porch 


Ir you want your porch to be 
popular this summer—make it 
gay! It’s an easy thing to do— 
with Fels-Naptha Soap. For its 
good golden soap and plenty of 
naptha, working together, get 
rid of dirt in a jiffy. They 
brighten cretonnes and wicker 
furniture—they make everything 
spic-and-span. Fels -Naptha’s 
extra help means easier, whiter 
washes, too. Does mother 

know? "4 


FELS-NAPTHA 


THE GOLDEN BAR WITH THE 
CLEAN NAPTHA ODOR 
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Can you tell 
them apart? 








Would you like to know how to tell 
a genuine moccasin from an imita- 
tion? Remember, only the genuine 
moccasins give you the comfort of 
slippers. And you can tell them by 
looking inside. The real Indian 
moccasin has no innersole under 
the ball of the foot. It doesn’t need 
it. One piece of soft leather goes all 
the way under the foot, like a cra- 
dle. Beware of imitations. 


Insist on Bass Moccasins. Wear 
them for tennis, hiking, and all 
kinds of sport. Write for a free 
catalog, showing many smart moc- 
casins for all occasions. Address: 


G. H. BASS & CO. 


69 Main St. Wilton, Me. 











JOIN THE HOLLYWOOD 
CAMERA CLUB 









WOULD 


MELE Membership includes big Camera Club 
CAMERA News Magazine, membership card, par- 
ticipation in prize competition in 





photography. Hollywood Camera and 
films free if you join Club now. Mem- 
bership only $1.00 (outside U. 8. A. 
$1.50 U. S. money). Hollywood Camera 
Cc lub—W rigley Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 


FREE 
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NUA 


NEW! The Senior NuAce Corner, big enough for 
temporary or permanent mounting of large photos, 
drawings, charts, proofs, etc. Same as Regular 
style corners except in size. 40 to the pkge.; in 
black, white, gray, green, red, sepia, ivory. Gold 
and silver, 24 to the pkge. 

Other popular styles; Regular and Junior in 7 
colors, 100 to the pkge.; gold and silver, 60 to the 
pkge. Transparent style, 80 to the pkge. 

Any style 10c pkge. at dealers’ and 
5 & 10c stores. If you cannot find 
them, send us 10c for pkge. and samples. 


ACE ART CO. 
24 GOULD ST. READING, MASS. 


TURKS AND CAICOS ISLANDS FREE 


Also early United States, Congo, Monte Carlo, Ubangi, Niger 
Coast, Newfoundland, Canada, Uganda, Nicaragua—free for 
5e Postage. Empire Stamp Co., Dept. A. G., Toronto, Canada. 








3 IRELAND COMMEMORATIVES! 
Includes Shannon River H. E. Station, 
Daniel O'Connell and Peasant. FREE to 
approval applicants only. Send 3¢ stamp. 
THE STAMP SHOP, 815 Holland Bidg., St. Louis, Mo 








WASHINGTON STAMP! 





POCETA » _ A POLSKA 
of Poland, also Scarce Costa Ric. c 
< Triangle, and bis pkt. 56 dif. includ- °5 
‘ J ing U. 3. $F ota mp, Zanzibar, Suet ae 
nam, Charkhari, a ig an get 
ae! eee! 
Ros stamp, ete.—all for only 5e with liste 3 
OS Fao 3 approvals. MON 





UMENTAL STAI 
O., Baltimore, 





Co., A 
STAMP COLLECTION 


FREE Contains stamps from Japan, China, Turkey 
Greece (large revenue), Africa (Jungle scenes, native chiefs, 
etc.). French Colonies, maps, birds, animals, ete. All free 
to approval applicants, 2¢ postage. 1000 hinges 7c. Water- 
mark Detector 2c. Scotts 1935 eat. and premium. $2.25! 
Tatham Stamp Co. (G-6) W. Springfield, Mass. 


U. S. $10.00, $5.00, $4.00, 


$2.00 and $1.00 stamps, also scarce U. S. World's Fair im- 

perforate issue, and packet Manc hukuo, Oltre Giuba, Lem- 

nos, ete.—all for only 5c with bargain approvals and lists 
Seminole Stamp Co., Pimlice-A, Baltimore, Md. 




















Lithuania ne 4 Triangle! 

oo Bacweted) also et } Someones. 5e 
Grenada, Boania-  anoernt na. Kenya, U. 8. 
revenue, ete.—all for ay 5e with E bergen 


approvals and lists. 
Black Star Co., Box 365-G, Evanston, I!1. 





3 U. S. Air Mail, 1 Byrd, 10 U. S. Commemora- 

tive Stamps, 100 "Serslan, Packet Hinges. All 15 

cents—To Approval Applicants. Illustrated Al- 

bum holding 4000 Stamps 25 cents. J. R. Nichols, 
274 Randall Ave., Freeport, N. 


FREE U.S. BYRD IMPERFORATE 


South Pole Stamp (teaver than regular 

Byrd issue), also three different U. S. $1.00 stamps, (in- 
cluding Lincoln Memorial, Postage due. ete.) —all given to 
those sending 3c postage. Fine approvals and lists included. 
Pilgrim Stamp Co., Box 13-A, Mt. Washington, Md. 
5 diff. triangles or 50 diff. Greece, 

TRIANGLES 10¢ each to approval applicants. 


ANCHER STAMP CO., Box S47, Rutherford, N. 


AIR MAILS 


—all different—all fo 
John A. Grill, 














From Greece (new issue). 
China, Egypt, Paraguay, etc., 
also packet of 50 other stamps 
‘or only Sec bargain approvals 
Clifton Station, Baltimore, Md. 





“FREE—THE STAMP FINDER!” 


Send today for our valuable ‘‘Stamp Finder’’—an illustrated 
let which will enable you insta’ to identify all difficult 
nce th the countries from which the: 
nusual stamps tromBosnia" 
orzegovina, Monaco, or y ja, etc. including 
see animais, and s All am to pone a ar 
shipe,, Sniensis., 208. EEREe Se stalk C0.” Calole. ts 





ENLARGE YOUR COLLECTION. Stamps from 30 differ- 

ent countries included in big, world-wide packet. 10¢ to ap- 

proval applicants. Write to Dept. A-6, The Stamp Mart, 
P. 0. Box 44, South Station, Yonkers, N. Y. 





FREE PACKET To Approval Applicants! Ernest 
Schwaner, 9 Button St., New Haven, Conn. 





Album; 1000 Hinges; 215 Foreign; 25 Japan; 25 Sweden, 40c. 
BURTIS CO. (5) SARATOGA, N. Y. 











Shampoo Fe So with 
CUTICURA SOAP 

Preecede by Applications of 

CUTICURA OINTMENT 


Price 25c. each. Sample free. 
Address: “Cuticura,” Dept. 13K, Malden, Mass. 
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OUR PUZZLE. PACK 





‘Te POZZLING TREES 


The Puzzling Trees 

Here is a large field, marked off into sev- 
eral squares, and looking to the Girl Scouts 
on the hill in the foreground very much 
like the Alice in Wonderland chessboard 
country. It really is, however, another way 
of making a word square puzzle, and the 
landscape gardener had a lot of fun. 

Each square is supposed to have one tree 
planted in it. Seven of them are already in 
their places and the other eighteen are wait- 
ing outside to be transplanted to where they 
belong. 

To make the complete word square, there 
must be five five-letter words arranged so 
they will spell the same reading downward 
as they do across. The trees which are now 
in their right squares are each of a different 
variety. Their names have been made into 
the anagrams shown on the signs. Rearrange 
these letters to correctly make their names 
and then take the first letter of each name 
as the one belonging in that particular 
square. After that, construct the word square 
by using the letters on the other trees. 


Puzzle Pack Word Square 

From the following definitions build up 
a five-letter word square: 
. Any four-footed animal. 
. Soil. 
. A bower. 
. Hard mass of earthy matter. 
. One less than four, 


Ak Yn = 


Word Jumping 

By changing one letter in the word at 
time, change PALM into PINE in three moves. 

By GERTRUDE E. JorTH, Edgewater Park, 
N.Y. 

Charade 

first is in this, and also in that. 
second, in heat, is also in hat. 
third is in tree and never in wood. 
fourth is in sat, but never in stood. 
fifth, in America, is not in France. 
sixth is in dine and also in dance. 
seventh, in crane, is also in crow. 
eighth is in swim, but never in row. 
My ninth is in cane and also in canny. 
My tenth is in fan and also in Fanny. 
My eleventh, in man, is also in mane. 
My twelfth is in grind and also in grain. 
My thirteenth, in reading, is never in book. 
My fourteenth, in river, is also in brook. 


My 
My 
My 
My 
My 
My 
My 
My 





G 


Georg 
“. Carton 
My fifteenth, in girl, is also in brittle. 
My whole is a thing you like more than 
a little. 
By MarGaret WILSON, Providence, R. 1. 


Add a Letter 

By adding one letter at the beginning of 
each of the following words, six new words 
will be formed. The six added letters will 
spell the name of a state. 

1. At 2. Age 3. Den 
6. Arrow. 

By JANE Pattison, Elk/and, Pa. 


4. Abel 5. Men 


An Enigma 

I am the name of a famous writer of 
plays and contain eighteen letters. 

My 3, 16, 11, and 15 is a body of water. 

My 7, 2, 4, and 18 is a measure of dis- 
tance. 

My 1, 12, 10, and 17 is to carry as adorn- 
ment. 

My 13, 9, 5, and 14 is a seagoing vessel. 

My 4, 6, 8, and 13 is a girl. 

By ERNA SITTLER, Amityville, N.Y. 


Ye Olde Time Riddle 
What is the longest day in the Bible? 
By MurigEt BurKMAN, Troop 2, Gwinn, 
Mich. 


Anagram Cities 
Rearrange the letters in the words listed 
below and make the names of five well- 
known foreign cities: 
1. Moths lock. 
2. Lemon, Rube! 
3. Arise, smell! 
. Cable Nora. 
5. Open change. 
JUNE CarLson, Bridgeport, 


ANSTIW ERS - 


TO OUR LAST PUZZLES 


Conn. 





Puzz_e Ratnnow: 


THe Ropeckitentsunestreeg- 


vlasstar. 
Puzz_e Pack Worp Sovare: 
. & & F 

> LAY E 

», A TF 2s 

E EN §S 

7, 2 = 2.2 
App AY Letter: The added letters spell CHI- 
CAG : 
Ww orp JumpiING: Rain, main, mail, mall, malt, 
mast, mist. 
CHARADE: Cherry. 


An Entoa: “April showers bring May flowers.” 
ConceaLep ANIMALS: 1. Otter 2. Deer 3. Horse 
4. Toad 5. Rabbit. 









Are Green 


@ Jean lay flat on the ground 
under the old apple tree, her 
head resting on one bare, tanned 
arm. The July American Girt 
lay beside her, open to Margue- 
rite Aspinwall’s new serial, 
Bright Lagoon, which she had 
been reading aloud to her chum. 

Joan leaned against the tree 
trunk. “Peach of a serial,” she 
said dreamily. “I get a kick out 
of its being about Florida.” 

“Uh-huh,” agreed Jean, “sort 
of different. I like the characters 
a lot, don’t you?” 

“Yes. Especially Mandy, and 
Joel Ashton.” 

“I adore everything Margue- 
rite Aspinwall writes!” Jean sat 

up with surprising energy for so 

hot a day. “Remember The W ind 
| from Spain?” 


& “Could I ever forget it! That 
was a book. Are there five stories 
in THe AmerIcAN GIRL, or 
four?” 

“Five. I like this idea of giving 
us more fiction in the vacation 


numbers. Edith Bishop Sherman 





When All 
the Woods 


has a swell story this month 
called Wings of Courage.” 

“That’s good. What else is 
there?” 

“A story about the Graper 
girls, by Elizabeth Corbett. It’s 
called Curly Carhart’s Medal, 
and it’s a pippin. And a story 
called The Train for Thomas- 
burg, by Mary Conover, that I 
enjoyed tremendously. It’s about 
a girl who is an amateur social 
worker, and the funny things 
that happen to her.” 


© “I must read it,” said Joan. “I 
love the funny ones.” 

“Then there’s a grand eti- 
quette article on travel, by Bea- 


’ 


















trice Pierce—the correct way of 
ordering a meal in a restaurant, 
tipping waiters and porters, en- 
gaging a room in a hotel, how to 
manage on a sleeping-car, all 
the things that bother a girl 


when she is traveling.” 


© “Great. I always feel so dumb 
when I don’t know what I’m ex- 
pected to do.” 

“I wish we could motor to the 
Gaspé Peninsula this summer,” 
said Jean. “Florence Page Jaques 
writes—” She broke off sudden- 
ly as a crash of thunder rent the 
heated air. “Good gracious, 
there’s a storm coming. We'll 
have to dash for the house!” 


e 


If your subscription has run out, mail the renewal today. Send $1.50 









for one year’s subscription, or $2.00 for two years to THE AMERICAN 
GIRL, 570 Lexington Avenue, New York, N.Y. 


Name 


Street 


City State 





Swim for the assurance it gives you. Swim 
for the pleasure it brings. Swim for the exercise you get. Or 
swim for the joy of doing something well! But you must swim. 


The physical work-out that you can get in the water is 
wonderful for all-round development. You use your arms, 
your legs, your back, neck, hips—but swimming doesn’t 
Overtax any single set of muscles. Swimming is good for 
you—and, what’s more, it’s fun! 





THE Kellogg Swimming Book has 
been written by experts to help you. 
If you can’t swim ... it will make 
learning easier. It explains the pop- 
ular strokes. Gives hints on breath- 
ing for speed and distance. Illustrates 
the ways famous coaches develop 
champion swimmers and divers. 48 
pages with 50 illustrations. And best 
of all—the book is free! 


Get a free copy from your grocer 
The Kellogg Swimming Book is 
given away with every purchase of 
two packages of Kellogg’s PEP. For 
a limited time only. Get a copy to- 
day from your grocer. If he cannot 
supply you, send two package tops 
to Kellogg Company, Battle Creek, 
Michigan. We'll send the book 


immediately. 


Kellogg’s PEP is great food for 
swimmers and all active people. 
It has the nourishment of wheat. 
Helps build energy and vitality. 
Extra bran makes PEP mildly lax- 
ative. Digests easily and quickly 
— never burdens the body. 

— Enjoy PEP often. Breakfast, 
bs lunch, or supper. Always ready to 
F an eat. Delicious with milk or cream. 
f Wo / Fresh. Crisp. Made by IR 
a Kellogg in Battle Creek. Ww 











Flip your head to the side for breath. Don’t roll the body. Rolling slows you up 
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{ Toasted WHEAT 


4| Plus Extra BRAN 
Y 


4 


Here's the front Here's the tuck po- The swan position. In gainer dives, 

jack. Legs straight, sition. It’s used for Good divers do your feet precede 

hands touching forward and back- somersaults laid you as the dotted 
toes ward somersaults out like this line shows 


Ready-to-eat 


























